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DON Ty RUB YOUR CLOTHES 


to tatters in a vain 
attempt to clean 
| them with poor 
fe soap. Hard rub- 
| bing should be 
avoided. It 1s 
worse for a gar- 
: ment than _ hard 
wearing. if you would keep your clothes 
clean and whole, and, at the same time, save 
yourself in strength and health, use SUN- 
LIGHT SOAP. If you have not already 
given it a trial, do so at once, and we predict 
that you will be more than satisfied in the 
good results. 


YOUR CLOTHES WILL LAST LONGER. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


takes the dirt out without injuring the finest 
material. 


YOUR BUTTONS WILL STAY ON, 


For by using Sunlight Soap the old process 
of dollying is unnecessary, and thus _ the 
buttons are not torn off or broken. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
1o to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUSIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiten) 


_ © to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 EROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, B.C, 


DANIELS’ GHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGD.) 


























Containing 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
directions. 

Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 

Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Convolvulus Major 

Pansy, choice mixed 

Clarkia integripetala, etc. 


Aster, finest double 
Candytuft, choice mixed 
Godetia, new, large-flowered 
Mignonette, sweet-scented 
Scarlet Linum 


Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. ’Sown now will 
produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 
] DANIELS Bros. THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
edals, Paris, d 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children's bordered 1/3) § Hemstitched : i] Ns 
Ladies’ .. = 2/2 | Ladies’ .. » 2/11 bs 
Gents’ .. ee 3/3) cg. | Gents’ .. os, Sax ae? 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 per doz. ‘Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

trong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRT 


ies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dox 

Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 

aa _ ¢-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
extra 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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NOW READY, 


THE COSTUME OF THE CLANS, 


WITH OBSERVATIONS UPON THE LITERATURE, ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE OF THE HIGH. 
LANDS AND WESTERN ISLES DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 

AND ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
UPON THEIR PRESENT CONDITION, 

BY 
JOHN SOBIESKI STOLBERG STUART 


AND 
CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
With 37 Full-Page Plates, illustrating the History, Antiquities, ane 
Dress of the Highland Clans, copied from Authentic Originals, 


AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 
IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, ATLAS FOLIO. 


Price, with the Plates coloured by hand, by experienced 
Artists, in imitation of the Original Portraits, 
in half-erimson morocco, gilt edges, 
TWELVE GUINEAS net: 


Or with the Plates uncoloured, half-morocco, gik top, 
FIVE GUINEAS net. 


‘ This is a large and handsome reproduction of a book originally published in 1344 
which for a good many years has been very scarce in the market. It has great 
interest, both on account of its intrinsic merit and the romance associated with the 
personality of its authors. . . . The outstanding feature of this handsome volume, 
however, is the splendid plates with which it is adorned. These are full-page in size 
(atlas folio), and, numbering thirty-seven in all, convey, as no mere verbal descrip- 
tion could, a striking idea of the costume of the chiefs at all events of the Highland 
clans. The pictures are copied from authentic originals. They include sketches 
from ancient sculptures, and from portraits of Highland chieftains and others in 
various family collections; and in the édition de /uwxe the plates are coloured by 
hand, evidently by skilful artists, from the original paintings. This makes them of 
immense value from an antiquarian point of view... . / Altogether the volume has 
been got up in sumptuous style in respect of plates, paper, printing, and binding ; 
and by antiquaries, the modern representatives of the Highland chiefs, and by High- 
janders generally, the work should be most favourably received.'— 7he Scotsman. 


Edinburgh : JOHN GRANT. London: BERNARD QUARITCH. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘RULERS OF INDIA’ SERIES. 
Nearly Ready, with Portrait and Map, crown 8ve, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone; and the Making of South- 
Western India. by J. 5. Corron, Esq., M.A., formerly rellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘ The Decennial Statement of the Moral and Material 

Progress and Condition of India,’ presented to Parliament (1885), etc. 

*,* The ‘ Rulers of India’ series is edited by Sir WiLL1AM Witson HunrTsgr, and 
forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire in Half-Crown Political Biographies. 
Those of DaLHousigz, AKBAR, DupLerx, WARREN HASTINGS, CORNWALLIs, Mayo, 
HarpinGe, CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN, CANNING, and MADHAVA Rao SINDHIA 
have already been published, and others are in active preparation. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE LATE PROF. FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF SICILY. 

Vol. III. demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps, £1, 4s. 
(Vols. I. and Il., £2, 2s. Not sold separately.) 

The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By the 
late Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow ot Trinity College. 
With Maps. 

Vol. I. THE NATIVE NATIONS: The Phoenician and Greek Settlements. 

Vol. Il. FROM THE BEGINNING UF GREEK SETTLEMENT TO 
THE BEGINNING OF ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 

Vou. Ll. THE ATHENIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS. 

_ ‘It constitutes such a monument of lite-long labour, of disinterested study, of 
single-minded devotion to high and liberal pursuits, of commanding _ historical 
Capacity, as few Englishmen of our time can hope to rival. —/ke dimes, March 31. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
History of the Norman Conquest of England: Its Causes 


and Kesults. In Six Vols., demy 8vo, £5, gs. 6d. 


The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry 


the First. Two Vols., demy 8vo, £1, 16s. 


A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 


Second Edition. xtra fcap. &vo, 1s. 6d. 





In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 28s. 
Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected andedited by 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., rembroke College, Oxford. 

Note.—The present collection includes all the Letters of JoHNsoN known to be in 
existence, with the exception (1) of a tew of which it has not been possible to obtain 
transcripts, and (2) of those printed in Dr. BikKBECK HILL's Edition of the Life 
(Clarendon Press, 1887), to which exact reference are given. 


_* All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner in which Dr. Hill has 
discharged nis editorial task. We cannot but congratulate him on his fresh addition 
to the stately Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill and labour. 
The Limes, April 14. 

OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides, and, Jonnson's Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 


Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
Rasselas. With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, bevelled 


boards, 3s. 6d. ; parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Worldly Wisdom. 


Letters and Characters. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Letters of David Hume to William Strahan, With a Fac- 


simile. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Selections from his 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. Part I. 
INTRODUCTION, PHONOLOGY and ACCIDENCE. By HENRY SWEET, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D., formerly President of the Philological Society. 

‘Worthy to rank with the best works of its kind that have been written with the 

dead languages of Greek and Latin.'—Scotsman, April 11. 


Just Published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, price 1s. 6d.? 


A Primer of English Etymology. By the Rev. W. W. SKEA1, 


Litt. D., Elrington and Bosworth Protessor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 


Just Published, Part I. (A—Bwp6).§ 

To be completed in Six Parts, at £1, 1s. per Part. Subscriptions at the rate o/ 
44, 45. for the complete work will be received until the publication of the 
Fourth Part. 

A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek 
Versions of the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). 
By the late Lpwin Harcn, M.A., D.D., and H. A. Repeat, M.Ag, assisted 
by other Scholars. 

*,* The present work is designed to be a complete concordance to the Septuagint 
Version of the Old ‘Testament, to the Greek Text of the Apocryphal Books, 
and to the remains of the other Versions which formed part of Origen’s 
Hexapla. 

‘A work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.'—Aecord, April 14. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part Il. The 
Crown. By Sir Witttiam R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

A New Edition of Part I., Parliament, is in the press for early publication. 
‘A yaluable and comprehensive work.’— Zhe Times, March 24. 
{Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Under the Auspices of the Koya! Colonial Institute. 

Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi: With Notes 
on the Inaustries, Wealth, and Social Progress of the States and People. By 
the Rev. W. Parr GreswELL, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
sometime Classical Lecturer at the Cape University. Author of ‘A History of 
the Dominion of Canada,’ etc. 

‘To the intending emigrant it will be invaluable.’—Scottish Leader, March 24. 


*Crown 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 
Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. 
$eing a Companion to Church Worship. 
An Edition on Oxford India paper, bound up with the Prayer Book, cloth boards, 
red edges, 5s., and in various leather bindings. 


‘A volume to be commended, in which much information is given in a copious and 
exegetical form.'— Zhe 7imes, March 31. .,.. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Post Free. 


Condon: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Under the Patronage of Tum Qugzn, H.R.H. the Princess or Waxes, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary Apgvaipr, Duchess of Teck, etc. 


THE VICTORIA LIBRARY FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 


{ In complete vols. handsomely bound, with portraits, etc. Crown 8vo, 6% 


NOW READY. 
THE jGENTLEWOMAN IN SOCIETY. By Lavy Viocer Grevittn 


‘**The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen" makes a good beginning. It opens 
with a volume on the ‘‘The Gentlewoman in Society,” from the pen of Lady 
Greville. The subject could not have been in better hands. Lady Greville knows 
Society thoroughly, and she knows, moreover, how to describe it with vivacity. 
In the volume before us there is not a dull page. Lady Greville has something to 
say that is either fresh in itself or freshly stated. There is nothing bitter in these 
lively pages, no cynicism for the sake of cynicism, no formal posing as a moral 
satirist ; but the writer has, and permits, no illusions: she portrays Society exactly 
as it is, putting into her work just that slight flavour of acidity which gives ‘‘ tone,” 
and is at the same time so pleasing to the jaded palate.’—G/ode. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF HYGIENE. 
eS 

‘This book is the second volume of the “ Victoria Library for Gentlewomen,' 
and should be read by every woman and girl who has regard for her health and 
personal appearance. Dr. Kate Mitchell has laid down in the plainest and simplest 
language those general laws on the observance of which depends our physical, 
mental, and moral health. The book is brightly and interestingly written, and will 
be a permanent addition to hygienic literature.'"—Review of Reviews. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS.—I. With contribu 
tions on Fishing, Boating, Swimming, Skating, Cricket, Golf, Lawn Tennis’ 
Archery, etc. Edited by | ar VioLeT GREVILLE, 

‘ The fair contributors who have enlisted under Lady Greville’s editorial banner 
can, one and all, lay claim to special knowledge of their several subjects. ‘(hey write 
with the air and confidence of experts upon a variety of themes, ranging from trout-fish- 
ing tofencing. As a matter of course, sailing, sculling, swimming, and skating are all 
included in the list of pursuits which a young lady of to-day may cultivate with ad- 
vantage; while such pastimes as cricket and golf, which have been more recently 
accorded places within the feminine sphere, are lucidly and sensibly treated by Lady 
Milner and Miss A. M. Stewart. The chapters on fishing, from the pens of Lady 
Colin Campbell, Miss Starkey, Mrs. Steuart-Menzies, and '‘ Diane Chasseresse,” are 
particularly well done. Indeed, the entire book, which, without being a series of 
condensed {treatises, contains abundant practical information, should find a host of 
readers among English girls with a taste for healthy and enjoyable exercise.'—Datly 
Telegraph. 


TWO AUNTS AND A NEPHEW: A Novel. @ By Miss Betnam 
EDWARDS. { /ust Ready. 


By Dr. Kater 


THE NEXT TWO ISSUES WILL BE: 
THE GENTLEWOMAN AT HOME. By Mrs. Tarsot Coxe. (May 
THE GENTLEWOMAN IN THE GARDEN. By Mrs. meen 5 


June; 


LONDON: HENRY & CO., BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 











ESSENTIAL TO THE DRAMATIC PROFESSION. 
FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE. NOW READY. 


THE 


DRAMATIC YEAR BOOK 


AND 


STAGE DIRECTORY, 
1892. 


Edited by CHARLES S. CHELTNAM. 


CONTAINS: 

History of eight London and four Paris Theatres. 

Sixty-three authentic Biographical Notices of Leading Actors and 
Actresses, accompanied by Twenty-four Portraits from Photographs 
by the most eminent Photographers. pat A 

Record of the New Plays of the year produced in London, the Pro- 
vinces, Paris, New York, and Australia, with Castes and Plots. 

Descriptive Lists of all the Theatres and Halls in the United King- 
dom, the United States, Canada, and Australia. 

Performances of the year in the London Theatres. 

The Christmas Pantomimes of 1891-92. 

Obituary of the year. 

The Law of Dramatic Copyright, by THOMAS TERRELL, Barrister- 
at-Law. a 

Advice to English Companies visiting Australia, by NATHANIRL 
BARRETT, of Melbourne. 

Names and Addresses of Managers, Actors, Actresses, and persons 
in all branches of the Theatrical Profession. 


mat .f 


Seven Hundred and Fifty Pages. Twenty-four Portraits. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Crown 4to., 


PRICE 10s. 6b. 





TRISCHLER & CO., Publishers, 148 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
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NOTES 

Tue Easter Recess has been anything but a holiday for 
most members of Parliament, who have been visiting their 
constituents and speaking hard all week. ‘To digest and 
summarise one-half of the speeches made would occupy at 
least one-half of this journal, and is the less called for that 
no utterance of really capital importance has proceeded 
from any man’s lips. To begin with the great men. Mr. 
Chaplin, who by the week’s end will have addressed no 
fewer than five meetings, made a full-dress speech at 
Louth on Monday, in which he reviewed in detail the 
record of the present Government, contrasted its solid 
worth with the bubbles blown at Newcastle, pointed out 
that the Gladstonians would be precluded from fulfilling 
any of their promises by their bondage to Home Rule, 
and finally treated of several purely agricultural matters. 
Mr. Matthews took very much the same line at Birming- 
ham on Wednesday, contending that the Unionist cause 
had triumphed in argument and succeeded in practice. 
On the other side, Sir William Harcourt delivered an 
harangue to a New Forest audience on the same even- 
ing, in which he handled Mr. Blane’s prospective motion 
in a very gingerly way. A discussion for a couple of hours, 
opined Sir William, before going into Supply could hardly 
be considered an adequate or appropriate occasion for 
fathoming the whole question of Home Rule and going 
into its details. But why ‘ fathoming’ it, and why ‘ de- 
tails, when, according to the same speaker, Mr. Gladstone 
has ‘proclaimed the fundamental principles’ of Home 
Rule? These are precisely what every one wants to hear 
proclaimed again. For Sir William vouchsafed no further 
information than that Home Rule is to be ‘ Constitutional, 
and in no wise Separatist or ‘Fenian.’ Yet he expects it 
to at once satisfy Irish sentiment and protect Imperial 
interests. He would do well to explain where ‘ Fenian’ 
ends and ‘ Constitutional’ begins. At Wolverhampton Mr. 
Fowler, in a speech remarkable chiefly as a mixture of 
metaphors, complained loudly of those arrears of Parlia- 
mentary work his party has done its utmost to produce, 
and as loudly demanded the dissolution his party is so de- 
sperately anxious to postpone. 





As for the small men, there is little to note in the Unionist 
speeches, which were all cast in a sufficiently familiar and 
serviceable mould. But a certain amount of amusement 
may be extracted from a comparative study of the Glad- 
stonian oratory, and from the observation of the orators’ 
obvious confusion and hesitation when they are pressed 
upon the point, what Home Rule means. For Mr. Marjori- 
banks it signifies delegation of business on a large scale. 
For Mr. Haldane—who is singular in holding that ‘ more 
is known about the Home Rule Bill than about the nature 
of any great measure that has been produced for a long 
time ’—it means something rather more showy. The 
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T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RuSsack’s MARINE HOTEL, THE LINKs. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. RusACcK, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 





Imperial Parliament’s supremacy is not to be interfered 
with. That body is to retain control of the Army, Navy, 
Customs, and Excise, so that there shall be no tampering 
with Free Trade; there is to be a prohibition against 
establishing and endowing the Roman Catholic or any 
other religion ; and the majority is not to be allowed to 
oppress the minority. (Will Mr. Haldane borrow a leaf 
from Mr. Balfour’s Local Government book?) The Irish 
Parliament, meantime, is to be empowered to deal with 
the land question, and is to have the control of the police 
and the appointment of judges. Mr. Asquith was agree- 
ably vague on several points, but was most zealous for the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. He also wanted 
Home Rule to begin in every village. In all these 
speeches we have noted a certain amount of misrepresenta- 
tion—which is all in the day’s work—but only one delibe- 
rate misstatement. Mr. Marjoribanks dared to base his 
support of Disestablishment and Disendowment on the 
ground that ‘ the teinds [or tithes] were part of the taxa- 
tion of the country.’ Now that, of course, is simply a 
silly and impudent falsehood. 





Tue crisis in Italy has ended in the elimination from the 
Cabinet of the malcontents who administered War and 
Finance. As thus reconstructed, the Ministry stands on no 
securer basis than before: that is to say, it is still a mis- 
cellaneous selection from the several parliamentary groups. 
But party homogeneity is as hopeless to seek at Rome as 
at Paris and Vienna, and meanwhile the Government may 
achieve a certain measure of popularity on its programme 
of retrenchment. Granted that the Civil Service in general 
defied reform, even as our own War Office defies reform, 
there was nothing for it but a retrenchment of army ex- 
penditure. The Marquis di Rudini has resolved upon this 
step: though he must have met with objections from his 
sovereign, nor will the German Powers be pleased. But, 
in truth, economies appear inevitable ; and the game of 
disguising deficits as extraordinary accounts is no longer 
playable. On the whole, the Italians will do well to 
stand by their present Premier: whose management of 
foreign affairs is far more judicious than Crispi’s was, as 
witness that satisfactory settlement of the New Orleans 
affair. 


In spite of famine and pestilence at home, Russia con- 
tinues to push with zeal and success her intrigues in the 
countries that lie between her and India. It is positively 
asserted from Teheran that the Russian Minister has offered 
to advance half-a-million sterling, at six per cent. interest, 
to enable the Shah to pay off the British claims of indem- 
nity arising out of the Tobacco Monopoly. The offer, we 
are told, is likely to be accepted: the security of the Cus- 
toms being tendered for repayment ; and the enemies of 
England in Iran predict—the wish being father to the 
thought—that the transaction will be the beginning of the 
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end of British influence at the Persian Court. For diplo- 
matic defeat at Cairo, in the matter of the firman, Russia 
and France expect to find some recompense at Constanti- 
nople, in the exasperated feelings of the Sultan. So keenly 
does he resent his disappointment in the Desert of Sinai, 
that (according to the Kreuz Zettung’s correspondent) he 
seized the occasion of the ceremony of the exhibition of 
the Prophet’s Mantle—on the day of the new Khedive’s 
investiture—to stop his carriage opposite the ex-Viceroy 
Ismael’s door and carry off that Eleventh Plague of Egypt 
to dine with him at the Palace. 





Tue Japanese is taking to the election riot, the caucus, 
the other accompaniments of Western politics—as he has 
taken to European trousers—not wisely but too well. The 
list of killed in the disturbances at the recent elections 
runs up to forty, and the wounded number a hundred. 
Boycotting, again, is in full force; and where popular 
feeling is strongly in favour of the Opposition, the hotels 
refused to open their doors to Government candidates. 
Having got the new Parliament, the question is: What 
will they do with it ? Of the three hundred deputies only 
about seventy are partisans of the Government ; the Op- 
position reckons one hundred and thirty; the Kaishinto 
or ‘Liberal’ party returns but thirty-seven, or three 
fewer than in last Parliament ; there are eight Radicals ; 
and the rest of the Chamber is composed of Opportunists 
whose attitude will be determined by circumstances. 
What good purpose can be served by this Legislature of 
odds and ends it would puzzle more experienced heads 
than those of the Japanese to say. The likelihood is that, 
before they have seen the last of their second Parliament, 
the people and rulers of Japan will have made up their 
minds that they have had enough of constitutional govern- 
ment on the Western model. More important to Japan 
than her politics is her trade ; and the figures for 1891 pub- 
lished by the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce show the 
curious result of a decrease of 25 per cent. in imports and 
an increase of 40 per cent. in exports. 





Tue secession of the great State of Matto Grosso is the 
latest development of the Separatist movement in Brazil. 
Matto Grosso is as yet great only in extent, expectations, 
and strategic position. Its area is more than double that 
of the German Empire, but it has not a white inhabitant 
for every five square miles. It has gold mines and valuable 
forest products, but nobody has yet discovered how to 
turn these and the other resources of this Brazilian back- 
country to profit. Practically the sole means of access at 
present is by the Plate estuary and the river Paraguay : 
that is to say, it is about as easy for Rio Janeiro to send an 
expedition for the reduction of Matto Grosso to obedience 
as it would be for India to despatch a punitive column 
against the Kachyens on the Burmese border by way of 
the Yang-tsi. It can proceed only by the favour and 
good-will of the Argentines, the Paraguayans, and the 
Bolivians ; and it would not be safe for the Brazilians to 
reckon on good-will in any of these quarters. Were the 
finances and politics of Buenos Ayres not in so critical a 
condition this would be a great opportunity for the Argen- 
tines to assist in the aggrandisement of the Argentine 
Republic towards the north, and in what the Positivists 
of Rio call, in their cups, ‘the gradual disintegration of 
Brazil.’ 





VenezueLa has drifted after her neighbour Republics 
into revolution. Dr. Palacio, the President, is looked 
upon by his friends as the saviour of his country, and by 





UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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his enemies as its tyrant. The latter attempted the other 
day to blow up his official residence with dynamite, and, 
though they failed in this, they managed to open the gaol 
doors to a number of patriots, friends of General Crespo, 
who were languishing in prison. Insurrection has gathered 
head in the States of Zamora, Lara, and Carabobo ; and 
early in the month General Polanco was sent to  sup- 
press it. He encountered the rebels on the 7th and 8th 
inst., in the country south of Valencia, and, albeit success- 
ful in the first day’s engagement, he seems to have been 
worsted in the second, which enabled the insurgent 
general, Manzano, to join forces with Crespo. On the 
14th, Palacio made a sustained attack on the insurgent 
positions near Polito, and appears to have suffered com- 
plete defeat, one-third of the Government troops, it is 
said, having been killed or wounded. The end is, Vene- 
zuela will have a new tyrant. 





Tue Malays who murdered Mr. Stewart in Pahang have 
been captured, and the arrival of the gunboats at Pekan 
has prevented any further disturbance. Mr. Rodger, our 
Resident, remains there for the present. The Sultan has 
summoned one of his most powerful chiefs, the Toh Rajah 
of Jelei, to confer with him : which confirms our view that 
at the time of the late rising His Majesty had not settled 
upon a course of action. At the Australian Company’s 
mines all was safe at the time of the last despatch, but at 
our own station of Qwala Lipis the situation was rather 
threatening, although the authorities have not found it 
necessary to retain all the gunboats on the coast. 





Anarcuist plots and manifestos keep sputtering all over 
the map of Europe ; but whether they are premonitory of a 
grand explosion of the elements of chaos on the First of May 
or not remains to be seen. Dynamite cartridges have been 
discovered at Mons ; an attempt has been made to blow 
up the house of a foreman of Messrs. Cockerill’s works at 
Liége ; there have been disturbances at an Anarchist’s 
funeral at Brest, and arrests of members of the Anarchist 
propaganda at Turin; and manifestos of an incendiary 
character have been seized at Lyons and at St.-Etienne. At 
Herrera, in Old Castile, a bridge has been blown up by an 
armed band, and other outrages have been committed in the 
Spanish provinces. Madrid and New York have each had 
its Anarchist sensation during the week. That of the 
Spanish capital has been the confession of Munoz, the 
alleged instigator of the plot to blow up the Chamber of 
Deputies, that lots were cast to decide whose hand should 
remove the Baby King. America has still greater cause 
for wonder in the liberation at this juncture of Most, the 
apostle of Transatlantic Anarchism. His release has sur- 
prised not only his comrades but ‘the politicians,’ who 
themselves were not prepared for this proof of what men 
will do to purchase votes. Lastly, in London two men have 
been arrested for publishing an article in The Commonweal 
inciting the murder of the Home Secretary, Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, and others. 

Ir is probable that no public service ever received so 
stinging an admonition as Sir James Fergusson has just 
administered to the Post Office: it is pretty certain that 
such an admonition was never more thoroughly deserved. 
The Postmaster-General taxes his subordinates roundly 
with incivility and inattention to the legitimate demands 
of the public, and proceeds to point out that in Post Ottice 
officials such offences are the next worst to dishonesty. 
Having said this to the men, he takes up the women, of 
whose offensive and impudent unmannerliness he may well 
have had personal experience—so straightforward and 
contemptuous are the terms in which his message is 
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delivered. Higher officials fare no better than their sub- 
ordinates ; and the circular concludes with a peremptory 
summons to all ranks to do better for the future, and so 
avert the adoption of more stringent measures. ‘The 
missive is not calculated to promote the Postmaster- 
General's popularity with the members of his staff; but it 
should do him infinite good with the general public. 





Atruoucu the Durham Miners’ Federation Board an- 
nounced that a proportion of eight men to one were in 
favour of a continuation of the strike, the actual figures 
prove that the majority was barely 10,000 out of 46,000. 
So that once more only half the men voted. Of course, 
there will be no peace now for at least another fort- 
night. Despite the fact that the majorities decrease by 
nearly a hundred per cent. at each ballot, the Board is 
thoroughly distrusted by the noisier and more ‘ advanced ’ 
section: on the ground that arbitration—which the pre- 
sent leaders favour—involves submission. For the present 
the men have their strike pay, but the funds cannot hold 
out many weeks more, and submission at any price must 
soon be the cry. Nothing is to be gained by repeating 
in detail the local miseries which have already resulted : 
the shipbuilding trade, the foundries, steel-works, and 
ironstone mines, are all idle, and the neighbourhood is 
living on charity. The South Wales colliers have agreed 
to work no more than five days in the week. In the West 
of Scotland the proposed arbitration between the steel- 
workers and their employers has fallen through, because 
the men insist upon a discussion not only of the wages 
question but of the Eight Hours’ Day, and the masters 
will not consent to anything of the kind. 


Tue week’s obituary includes the name of Colonel Sir 
James Fraser, who for many years commanded the City 
Police without causing friction or exciting any sort of ad- 
verse criticism ; of Dr. Henry Allon, a prominent Congre- 
gationalist, something of a musician, a calm and temperate 
preacher, who, despite his friendship for Mr. Gladstone, 
was proof against the Home Rule scheme; of Mr. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Premier of Canada from 1873 to 1878,a 
thorough statesman and a man of great ability, but not of 
such personal attraction as a great leader requires; of Dr. 
Caspari, a well known Oriental scholar ; and of Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, whose novels were often amusing, always con- 
scientiously written, sometimes successful: which did not 
prevent her from being learned in the lore of Old Egypt. 
The most conspicuous name on the roll, however, is that 
of Frederick von Bodenstedt, known in Germany as a ripe 
scholar, an excellent writer, a capable politician, and all 
the world over as the charming poet called Mirza Schaffy. 





In the City: for day-to-day money, lent upon undoubted 
security, not more than three-quarters per cent. or fifteen 
shillings per cent. per annum is charged ; while the best 
3mo’s bank bills can be placed at one per cent., or ata 
fractionally higher rate. In other words, Lombard Street 
is so choked with money seeking employment that lenders 
are willing to find temporary employment for it at rates 
equal to about one-third of what is obtainable on Consols and 
other ‘ gilt-edged ’ securities. It is naturally hoped that this 
superfluity of eash will ere long impart a stimulus to trade 
and to financial enterprise on the Stock Exchange ; but, un- 
fortunately, it is an evidence of a dearth of confidence, 
which more or less paralyses energy. There is no cause 
for apprehension ; but the effect of the immense losses 
sustained in the past year or so has not yet been, nor is it 
likely to be soon, obliterated. At the same time, ‘ cheap 
money’ will undoubtedly tend to improve affairs in the 
City, even if it do not dispel the cloud which for so long 
has overshadowed business. 
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PREPARING FOR THE SIXTH 


{IGNS of activity are not conspicuous among the 
Gladstonian leaders ; but around them and about 
is active preparation for the coming Sixth of May. For 
on that day Mr. Blane is to make the Cause useful (for 
once) as a means of annoying the Anti-Parnellites and 
embarrassing Mr. Gladstone. He will move, indeed, 
that the wrongs of Ireland be instantly righted by 
the concession of ‘Fenian Home Rule.’ Of course 
the forms of the House and a regard for appearances in 
general preclude him from speaking thus explicitly ; 
and appropriate and decent formulas have been substi- 
tuted for this bold, bad phrase. But in substance he 
will call on Anti-Parnellite and Gladstonian to vote to- 
gether for precisely that kind of Home Rule which Mr. 
Parnell asserted would alone be acceptable, and which 
Sir William Harcourt has denominated ‘ Fenian.” The 
course which that eminent politician and his august 
leader will take on the Sixth can hardly fail to be rich 
in interest ; but assuredly there will be no ground for 
surprise if their action be successfully inactive. They 
have many motives for doing very little, and are not 
without opportunities to take the more judicious course. 
Their dilemma is delightfully notorious ; but the Anti- 
Parnellites also are in something of a fix. The British 
Gladstonian leaders may not hope both to satisfy the 
Irish and to keep their own followers steady, but the Anti- 
Parnellites cannot very well afford to quarrel with them. 
In Ireland they are helpless without the priesthood; and 
if the priesthood be disposed to stand by this alliance 
for want of a better, as apparently it is, then the Anti- 
Parnellites will have to obey orders. They will conse- 
quently do nothing to hamper the manceuvres by which 
the Old Parliamentary Hand will doubtless provide 
against the danger of being brought to book. And 
that, for this very reason, it is the interest of the 
Unionists to do all that in them lies to make a neces- 
sity of this same bringing to book is too manifest to 
stand in need of demonstration. 

The aforesaid work of preparation for the Sixth 
goes on in Ireland itself, and is chiefly of the uninten- 
tional, or even unconscious, kind. The patriot parties 
are hard at work to prove how very fit they are to 
live in unity. As The Times’ correspondent, making 
an excellent distinction, denotes: at first sight Irish 
patriotism appears to consist of two parties with one 
set of principles; but a more intelligent examination 
reveals a very different state of things. It is in truth 
divided into several parties and subdivisions of parties 
which are much less concerned with principles than 
with persons. The Parnellite battalion is allowed to 
be pretty compact : not, perhaps, so much because of 
any greater capacity for loyalty and for discipline 
than is enjoyed by the Anti-Parnellites as because the 
cold shade of opposition naturally inclines to congrega- 
tion with a view to keeping warm. On the side of the 
majority, that national quality which, as a French 
admirer of theirs has remarked, causes the Irish to 
be ‘ naivement anarchique, is having fullest play. Mr. 
Healy has his following; so have Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien ; and between the two there hovers an uncer- 
tain congeries of neutrals; and there is the party of 
Mr. M‘Carthy—which, consisting of old Mr. M‘Carthy 
and young Mr. M‘Carthy, is manifestly divisible into 
two, and which, being Irish, appears foredoomed to 
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such division. Here are the elements of an abundance of 
Irish anarchy, naive or other; and the thing itself is by no 
means wanting. Characteristically enough, it has been 
vigorously precipitated by the very measure which was 
designed to establish union on a perdurable basis. The 
amalgamation of The Freeman’s Journal with that organ 
of opinion which Parnellite wits delighted to describe 
as The National Mess has done less to consolidate 
and appease than to bring violently into view the well- 
known love which Mr. Healy bears to Mr. Dillon and the 
corresponding affection which Mr. Dillon is known to 
cherish for Mr. Healy. Mr. Dillon has found reason to 
complain that a great deal too much power has fallen to 
Mr. Healy, and there have been passages of arms between 
the pair. Now, Mr. Healy is not likely to surrender 
power either to John the Once Honest or to his sometime 
friend of the pocket-handkerchief : so that the victory of 
the ‘ cowardly little scoundrel, though not quite over- 
whelming, is thus far decisive enough. It is delightful 
to note which type of Irishman it is that has come to 
the top in the scuffle : scarce less delightful to hear the 
Parnellite calling upon John Dillon to help to restrain 
Mr. Healy from boycotting—not land-grabbers and 
Loyalists but—his brother-patriot. Mr. Redmond’s news- 
paper thinks the use of such methods ‘ uncivilised "— 
when Irish Nationalist applies them to Irish Nationalist. 
In truth, the work of proving Ireland fit for self-govern- 
ment goes bravely on when the violence of patriots at 
the expense of patriots is found convincing the victims 
that intimidation is ‘ uncivilised” ! 

Plainly,then, the processes of dissolution are well begun 
in the Nationalist majority, and in obedience to a uni- 
versal (Irish) law they will now go on. ‘The toast of that 
Brazilian Gladstonian who drank of late to the ‘ gradual 
disintegration of Brazil’ might well be repeated in 
another sense by the Anti-Parnellite. Disintegration is 
certain, and he may charitably be allowed to hope that 
it will be gradual. Mr. Blane’s motion may rally the 
Irishmen for a night; but they have fallen into the 
wrangling stage of Irish patriotism, and therefrom the 
progress to collapse is natural, easy, and swift. But 
for the reforms which have left few places to be dis- 
tributed, and have completely cut off the pensions, six 
months would see the end of this bout. The Loyalist 
Convention, when it does meet, will find the Disloyalist 
Faction divided into more parties, and by hatreds still 
more bitter, than those notorious to-day. And this (by 
the way) is a reason the more why the Ulstermen, when 
they do assemble together, should refrain fromYrepeat- 
ing the wild and whirling factiousness that got itself 
uttered at Downshire House. 





THE CONVICT OSBORNE 


T is generally understood, with that sort of under- 
standing which one expects to see justified by the 
event, that the convict Osborne will be set at liberty 
before the birth of her child, and long before the ex- 
piration of her very lenient sentence. It has been stated, 
probably upon the suggestion of some official person, 
that this determination has been arrived at because the 
responsible persons—that is, technically, the Home 
Secretary—have satisfied themselves that the pri- 
soner’s confinement, if it took place in prison, would 
imperil her life. This decision, if it have been 
arrived at, is one of which no reasonable person can 
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complain, although there are several reasons for regret- 
ting that it should have been inevitable, of which more 
presently. It is obviously undesirable that convicts 
should die in prison, and it is a proper practice that— 
except in cases of the very greatest gravity—they should 
be discharged if they seem likely to die, and if the 
discharge be in itself an act of mercy (which might not 
invariably be the case): still more that they should 
be discharged if their liberty would give them a sub- 
stantial chance of recovering their health, while their 
continued imprisonment would prevent it. Therefore, 
if we knew nothing of the matter except that Mrs. 
Osborne was to be, or was, released in order to remove 
serious danger to her life, the matter would amount 
but to the normal discharge by the Secretary of State 
of one of his ordinary duties, and would call for no 
comment. 

Unfortunately, a good deal more is known about 
it. Not much consequence need be attached to the 
bletherings of several hundreds or thousands of silly 
petitioners, who clamoured for the convict’s release 
on purely sentimental grounds, and thought that a 
young woman who got off with a very light sentence 
for the crime of telling on oath, in order to get repara- 
tion to which she was not entitled, a large number 
of particularly wicked, deliberate, and malicious lies, 
ought to get off with a lighter punishment still because 
she happened to be a lady. ‘That sort of fool is always 
with us, and is estimated by Mr. Matthews at just 
about his, or her, proper value. Much more serious is 
a petition signed by some twenty medical men, several 
of them famous and most of them pretty well known, 
which was published in The British Medical Journal of 
last week. Few documents more discreditable to every 
one of the signatories have lately been made public, and 
it deserves study as a very flagrant example of the folly 
and impropriety of which habitually estimable doctors 
can be guilty when they meddle with affairs which are 
no business of theirs. 

‘The grounds,’ say these petitioners, ‘on which we 
base our earnest Appeal are as follows :—That the 
medical history of the prisoner for the last ten years, 
as set forth in the attached quotation from T'he British 
Medical Journal, which comprises the evidence of medical 
men who have had Mrs. Osborne under observation 
during various periods of her life, leaves the gravest 
doubt of the prisoner’s full moral responsibility for the 
crimes to which she pleaded guilty and for which she 
was sentenced. The distinguished petitioners must 
have known perfectly well that the ‘ medical history’ 
which they indicate with such solemnity was, and 
could be, nothing but the notes put together by doe- 
tors who had from time to time attended the lady, 
not as officers of State but for the ordinary considera- 
tion; and that, being appealed to, these gentlemen, 
both as men of honour and as men of business, were 
bound to make out the strongest case they could in 
favour of their friend and patient. To call such stuff 
‘evidence’ is an insult to the human understanding. 
But that part of the sentence quoted is a trifling de- 
linguency compared to what follows. What on earth 
has the prisoner’s ‘ full moral responsibility’ to do with 
the matter ? Strictly speaking, of course, there is no such 
thing as moral responsibility for crimes. ‘The responsi- 
bility for sins is moral, and the responsibility for crimes is 
purely legal. In any case, moral responsibility has nothing 
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to do with Mrs. Osborne and the Secretary of State. She 
was found guilty of, and punished for, not immorality 
but crime. If she committed sins, she is answerable for 
them (or partly answerable, or not answerable, or as the 
case may be) to God. If anybody prefer to say that 
she committed acts contrary to the welfare of humanity, 
or anything of that sort, then she is answerable to 
humanity, or something of that sort. ‘To say that she 
should be let out of prison because a number of doctors 
gravely doubt her ‘ full moral responsibility” is perni- 
cious nonsense. Legal responsibility is a matter fixed 
by law, into which, of course, as regards punish- 
ment, moral considerations largely enter; but legal 
responsibility is a matter with which doctors, as doctors, 
have no more to do than chimney-sweeps. If these 
astonishing persons had been pleased to say that when 
Mrs. Osborne gave evidence against Major and Mrs. 
Hargreaves she did not know what she was doing, it 
would have been another thing; but, as will be seen, 
they were neither foolish nor dishonest enough to say 
anything of the kind—at least in so many words. Yet 
one of * the crimes to which she pleaded guilty, and for 
which she was sentenced, was perjury ; and we can only 
say that, if she had not ‘ full moral responsibility ° for it, 
it is perfectly immaterial to the question of her deserts 
whether or not she was fully morally responsible for 
anything she did. ‘The petition goes on: ‘That the 
facts of the case emphatically bear out this conclusion 
[viz. that there is the gravest doubt, etc.], since they 
show an absence of motive. Then follow several trite 
observations to show that Mrs. Osborne had no motive 
—or none beyond a temporary impulse to take pretty 
things that did not belong to her—for stealing the 
jewels. This is true enough, but how does it touch 
the perjury ? She might have stolen the jewels in an 
access of frenzy; but if the access of frenzy came on 
again when she sold them, again when she spent part 
of the money, and yet again (for a couple of days) when 
she gave evidence in court, it was an access of frenzy 
almost as accommodating in its habits as the Noncon- 





formist Conscience. ‘The petition concludes with a 
rather halting suggestion that the eminent signatories, 
most or all of whom have never seen the lady and know 
nothing about her except what her friends have told 
them, think that being confined in prison will very 
likely seriously affect her health, and ‘ perhaps’ induce 
puerperal mania. 

It is a monstrous thing that a document so imperti- 
nent in every sense of the word should be fired at the 
head of a Home Secretary by men of the eminence of 
Sir James Paget, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Broadbent, 
Dr. Ferrier, Mr. Victor Horsley, Dr. Blandford, Dr. 
Playfair, and soon. It proves for the thousandth time 
that physicians, who know less about the subject of 
their own study than men who practise any other 
calling in the world, are more ready than any one else 
to intrude their advice in cases which do not concern 
them. But it is hardly in human nature to give to a 
document signed as this is the weight which it really 
ought to carry—that is, exactly none, one way or the 
other; and therefore it is much to be deplored that the 
resolution to release Mrs. Osborne, which—if it have 
been formed—is no doubt perfectly proper, and is no 
doubt founded on the proper considerations, should 
have been preceded by the signing and publication of 
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this incomparable bétise. More: another reason why 
the release of the convict Osborne, however proper it 
be, is also a thing to be regretted, is that it will give 
great, and possibly irresistible, force to the demand, 
which is said to have been made, for the release on 
exactly similar grounds of the convict Montagu. In- 
deed, we see no reason whatever why the medical peti- 
tion should not be copied out again, and signed again, 
and presented again, without any change whatever 
except in the proper names and the description of 
the crime. 


THE NEW COINAGE 

TY\HE Committee appointed to approve designs for 

the new coinage has completed its task. The 
selection was a foregone conclusion. Devout officialism 
was pledged to prefer an Academician to an Associate, 
and the wonder is that any without the pale accepted 
the invitation to compete. Until the new masterpieces 
are exhibited, we may foster the hope that they are a 
more modest outrage upon taste and sense than their 
forerunners. But it is not too early to protest against 
the method of their choice. 

We have heard much of late concerning the purity 
and the exaltation of art, which in certain circles is de- 
fined as a kind of moral ‘ elevator... Now, obviously, the 
easiest method of ‘ lifting’ the People is through its 
coinage. The loafer who haunts the door of the gin- 
palace seldom visits the National Gallery ; but he is ¢ 
passionate collector of ‘ brass, when the pursuit does 
not involve too great a sacrifice of energy and time. 
And if only it were his to gaze upon a beautiful 
image, when he tossed for his ‘’arf of coo-per, who 
shall say where his refinement might stop? But 
beauty of design, which should alone have influenced 
the Committee, was but a secondary consideration. 
The competition seems to have been initiated as a 
compliment to the Royal Academy. Not only was 
Sir Frederick Leighton an artistic assessor, but none 
unrecognised of the Academy was invited to compete. 
Such a condition, if it imply anything, implies that it 
is idle to seek artistic ability outside Burlington House : 
a proposition which many years of folly and favouritism 
have reduced to absurdity. More than this: once the 
Academic bias was acknowledged, it became certain 
that Mr. Onslow Ford had not the faintest chance of 
being preferred to Messrs. Brock and Poynter. For 
are not both these gentlemen full-blown Academicians ? 
And is it probable that Sir Frederick Leighton would 
permit the judgment of his body purposely to be stulti- 
fied by the choice of one but a step from the cold out- 
side? If the Academy were a public institution, our 
protest would lose half its strength. But, as it is merely 
an amiable cercle amenable to none save its own officials, 
by what authority is it the arbiter of taste? Does it 
submit its accounts to the nation to audit? Is it 
responsible for its misdeeds to any save the country 
cousin whose fancy it flatters and whose shillings it 
pockets ? Unlike the Chantrey Bequest, the coinage is 
not a plaything of the Academy. Of the new sovereigns 
and half-crowns as many will be ours as we can come 
by honestly ; and, as their design is of the deepest in- 
terest to the whole community, we have a right to 
object that the whole affair should be placed in the 
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hands of a private clique which were inhuman if it pre- 
ferred the public utility to its own advantage. ‘The 
new pieces cannot be worse than the old—which is 
cold comfort: but, even if they be things of beauty 
and perennial joys, their triumph will still be the sport 
of chance. It may happen—though, to be sure, it is 
well-nigh incredible—that the best talent of the Empire 
is hidden in the Academic napkin. At the same time, 
it is well to remember that a competition arbitrarily 
confined to a set is no competition at all; and that, if so 
infamous a plan had been always pursued, we should 
have been the poorer by that great monument in Paul's 
for whose proper exposition Sir Frederick has but now 
been pleading. Why, for instance, were Messrs. Bates 
and Stirling Lee denied the opportunity to prove their 
skill? Is it impossible that genius should lurk in the 
provinces or starve in a London garret? The cry of 
‘England for the English’ is no palliation of the slight 
upon Mr. Legros, who has lived and taught in England 
these many years, and is a distinguished workman in 
low relief. True, he shares with such people as Von 
Angeli and Winterhalter the shining merit of a foreign 
extraction; but he is an outsider, and therefore he is 





unworthy to compete. 

The competition was unnecessary, because its end 
was certain. 
Committee had forgotten the Academy, Mr. Gilbert’s 
claim might have been recognised at the first. As a 


It was also superfluous: because, if the 


decorative sculptor, as a cunning worker in metals, Mr. 
Gilbert has not his match in England. ‘True, he was 
invited to compete. But why should he squander time 
and thought in so hazardous a ploy? Had he sub- 
mitted his designs, they would have been dismissed 
with those of Mr. Ford—that Academic sensibilities 
might not suffer hurt. The fact that he is an Asso- 
ciate debarred him from success. He should have been 
chosen out of hand: not because the Academy has 
honoured him but, because he is an artist. The Com- 
mittee has fallen between two stools. It feared an 
open competition, which might have discovered an un- 
known talent; yet favoured the farce of invitation, 
which made it certain that the one sculptor who might 
be safely entrusted with the commission would refrain. 
The issue, as we have said, will be known only when the 
But thus far, after the British 
wont, the affair has been grossly mismanaged ; and it 
will not be the fault of the Committee if our newest 
coins be more beautiful to look upon than the last, 


but simply the effect of a blessed dispensation on the 


designs are published. 


part of a humourous Providence. 





TO THE WAR OFFICE 

HE Report of Lord Wantage’s Committee is a jus- 
tification of Mr. Arnold Forster. The fact (says 
Section 12) that England has to maintain an army in 
India, adequate garrisons in the Colonies, and an army 
at home—which last must fulfil the triple purpose of 
home service, of providing for minor expeditions, and of 
feeding the army abroad—lies at the root of our diffi- 
culties. Long Service at home is nowadays past arguing 
for; and the double-battalion system is the best that 
can be devised for furnishing the foreign drafts required, 
and for-effecting reliefs. It has been, in one respect at 
least, entirely successful. The excellence of the troops 
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in India is undisputed. That excellence, it is true, has 
been attained at a heavy cost. According to the evi- 
dence of His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
every battalion at home is inefficient : and, according to 
the Adjutant-General, none of them is effective. The 
General Commanding at Aldershot says they are nur- 
series: and the General Commanding the Forces in Ire- 
land denounced them as squeezed lemons. Nevertheless, 
the Committee (still agreeing with Mr. Arnold Forster) 
holds that the system must be maintained. Once sepa- 
rate the army in India from the army at home, and both 
will ‘tend to diverge in different directions, and to de- 
teriorate in different ways.” 

The secret of the breakdown is in our departure from 
those principles of Lord Cardwell’s organisation of 1875 
which provided (1) for the linking of battalions, and 
(2) that a certain force at home should be kept fit 
for active service. The battalions of the line were 
divided into seventy pairs: one of each pair serving 
abroad and the other at home. From this arrange- 
ment you shall remember the Cameron Highlanders 
were omitted: so that we should have seventy-one 
battalions at home, as against seventy abroad. But 
for the last few years there has been an excess on the 
‘abroad’ side of the account of eleven battalions, or 
seventeen thousand men. The result of the disturb- 
ance—(due to the addition, some years since, of three 
battalions to the Indian establishment and of other 
three to our colonial garrisons)—has been that in prac- 
tically every case a battalion goes on foreign service 
some two years before its sister battalion comes home. 
Wherefore, first, the battalions remaining behind are, 
in Lord Wolseley’s phrase, wofully squeezed : because 
they must supply a disproportionate number of drafts 
for abroad, though seventy-five per cent. of their men, 
being either under twenty or of less than six months’ 
service, are unavailable for India. And, secondly, while 
both of two linked battalions are abroad, an impossible 
strain is put upon their depot. The result is, for one 


thing, ruin to our recruiting standards ; and the Com- 


g, 
mittee ‘ feels it necessary to point out’ that men who 
are too young to be sent on even peace service abroad, 
and who, as Sir Evelyn Wood says, are unable to do 
a day's service in England, ought not to be classed as 
effective soldiers. Our boy-recruit is cheap, promising, 
and smartly drilled ; but he should be reckoned outside 
the regimental cadres. 

The remedies of these two ills lie to our hand. We 
must raise more troops: and we must better the con- 
ditions of their service. In the first regard, a certain 
No Committee 
could recommend the embodiment of eleven new bat- 


amount of compromise is necessary. 


talions. But the excess in the colonial garrisons may (or 
must) be taken as temporary. And, that being granted, 
the derangement it causes in our military system 
can be met by the establishment of three large depots 
of (say) eight hundred men a-piece. ‘To restore the 
equilibrium as it is affected by the permanent rein- 
forcement to India, we may (taking into account the 
Cameron Highlanders) either raise five line battalions 
or, having raised two extra battalions of Guards, one 
each for the Coldstreams and the Scots, keep three 
battalions of Guards in the Mediterranean. Apart from 
this increase in the establishment, the Committee has its 
list of practical reforms: as, the abolition of deferred 
pay, the training of the Reserves, and the Government 
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employment of discharged soldiers. In view of the large 
number (13,000) of men struck off the duty roster in 
garrison in this country, and used for non-military 
purposes, it is suggested that pensioners and reserves 
might be employed in their stead. Herein should lie 
a double advantage. For, first, the number of men 
available for regimental duty would be increased, and 
on the other hand many admirable billets would be 
created for the benefit of the old soldier. Long Service, 
think Lord Wantage and his fellows, should be en- 
couraged in the Cavalry and the Horse Artillery ; and 
extensions and re-enlistment with the colours permitted 
toallarms. Then, with a shilling a-day and threepence 
for extra messing—with, moreover, a real bestowal of the 
free kit which is fraudulently promised on our posters 
—we should have such an increase in recruiting that we 
could support a home establishment of five times the 
amount of the annual drafts: which is the proper pro- 
portion. All this, of course, is in preparation for the 
great war alone. Our proper recourse in case of smaller 
expeditions, for which, as not being ‘imminent national 
dangers or emergencies, the Reserves may not be called 
out, is the Mediterranean garrisons. But the ranks of 
such an expedition might easily by swelled by applying 
to quite a new quarter. Approved efficients of the 
Volunteer force might be permitted to place their names 
on a list as willing to serve abroad. ‘They would only 
be called out, let it be understood, for actual field 
service. And the list would soon be long enough. 


PATIENCE ! 

[° was well and necessary that M. Stambouloff should 

remonstrate energetically with the Porte on its re- 
cent conduct towards a tributary whose safety involves 
the continuance of ‘Turkey as a European Power. It 
was neither well nor necessary that the Note wherein the 
claim of Bulgaria to the Sultan’s protection was firmly 
restated should conclude with what is, after all, gloss 
it as you will, a demand for the recognition of Prince 
Ferdinand. The huckster, shrewd enough to know how 
much he might expect from Turkey, had been con- 
tent to ask that and no more. If the Sultan could not 
see his way to accede a year ago, when the Macedonian 
difficulty was at its height, the present time is even less 
favourable, considering the recent successes of Russian 
diplomacy at Constantinople : considering also that, if 
he act fairly towards Bulgaria—as he wishes to act— 
he cannot but irritate the Tsar's advisers. M. Stam- 
bouloff did well to put his case strongly. But the fact 
that both Turkey and Russia have done evil to his 
country does not justify him in asking what the one 
will not, as the other cannot, grant just now. It is said 
that last year, at Gastein, Prince Ferdinand asked Sir 
William White how Bulgaria ought to take the per- 
sistent, almost intolerable, interference of Russia with 
her domestic affairs. ‘ De la patience—toujours de la 
patience—et encore de la patience, our Ambassador re- 
plied; or, if he did not, he might well have done. 
The Prince’s position is not regular; but he is for 
all practical ends as firmly enthroned as if the Tsar 
had ratified the election. The balance of power, the 
existing order of things in the Balkans, cannot be 
overset without war, for which Europe is not prepared, 
and the result of such war must be either a Russian 
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occupation or the establishment of the Prince in his 
seat by treaty. Till then, things may well be let alone. 
Only an enthusiast would seek to have him formally 
recognised by the Powers. And the last clause of the 
Bulgarian Note is the work of an enthusiast : and that 
is greatly to M. Stambouloff’s credit. 

With regard to the other matters mentioned in the 
Note, M. Stambouloff will do well to accept the counsel 
of patience. In assenting to the Third Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, Russia proposed that a Muscovite 
place @armes between the Danube and the Balkans 
should make another Plevna impossible when the time 
came to march upon Constantinople. Prince Alex- 
ander’s removal was not altogether successful. Bul- 
garia knew her power, and was minded to become a 
nation. The hour was fit, the man was on the spot, 
and an ambitious Princess of the House of Coburg 
provided the requisite figure-head : wherefore Stamboul- 
off, the strongest statesman in the East, and Prince 
Ferdinand, a young man not without aspirations, and 
able to spend money freely, set themselves up as— 
neither tyrants nor political gamblers but—the leaders 
of the Bulgarian people. ‘The one became popular: 
his wealth and a certain liberality in its expenditure 
gave him a devotion similar to that which his predeces- 
sor had won by valour. And Stambouloff organised, 
administered, imprisoned, encouraged, until he had in 
some measure achieved what the people dreamed. Of 
course, Russia could not be expected to delight in such 
doings. But the Triple Alliance would have flung 
its armies into Poland and Volhynia at the first mili- 
tary interference. ‘Therefore the way of the cut-throat 
and secret assassin seemed best. Plot upon plot was 
counteracted by a man whose education had taught 
him how to meet the devices of the plotter. There- 
fore the policy of ‘removal’ was encouraged. The 
Beltcheff murder was done (at Muscovite instigation) 
by Bulgarians acting under a ‘ Pan-Slavist Committee.’ 
Likewise the Vulcovitch murder. Rizoff and his gang, 
sworn to murder the Prince and his Premier, were 
sheltered by Servia, on the advice of the Russian 
Minister. Now they have been expelled ; but in Odessa 
they plot as comfortably as erst in Belgrade.  Bul- 
garian refugees have fled to Turkey. Whenever Turkey 
hints at expulsion the Russian Embassy effects a mys- 
terious naturalisation, and they become the Tsar's sub- 
jects ; even Shishmanoff, arrested for a few hours as 
privy to the last political murder, was carried to Odessa, 
whither his accomplices had preceded him. And the 
other day a youth who had left Odessa, intending to 
show at Sofia what he knew of the Pan-Slavist pests, 
was invited to sojourn in a Russian monastery at Con- 
stantinople, to save the expense of an hotel. On his 
refusal to walk into that parlour, a kavass of the Em- 
bassy arrested him: a feat impossible outside Stam- 
boul. But it is understood that the young man knew 
too much. Such facts are carefully registered in the 
Note, and the Prince’s Government calls upon the Sultan 
to do his duty to the State whose suzerain he is. 

One can understand the exasperation in Bulgaria ; 
but one can also understand the Sultan’s inability to 
move. Should he speak as he would speak—for he 
knows the value of an independent buffer-State betwixt 
himself and the Muscovite—M. Nelidoff would in- 
stantly demand certain arrears of indemnity ; and per- 





sistence might bring on war. But the Sultan cannot 
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admit the Tsar to a share of his domination. That 
Shishmanoff and his friends will be extradited is most 
unlikely. On the other hand, the Bulgarian refugee 
will be hindered from troubling the waters any more : 
and, in the slow courses of diplomacy, matters will 
gradually improve. The existence of Bulgaria, as now 
constituted, is necessary to the peace of Europe. It 
were too much to hope that the Tsar will scatter the 
hornets now nesting at Odessa. He may publish a 
perfunctory disclaimer of complicity ; but they are his 
weapons, and for the present M. Stambouloff must be 
on the watch against them. The position is difficult: 
the crisis grows daily more acute. Still, he has every- 
thing to gain by patience ; for behind him, ultimately, 
is the Triple Alliance. 





THE DEATH OF MAGUIRE 
N R. JOHNSTON'S letter of condolence to Mrs. 


Maguire on the death of her gallant son (for 
which see Tuesday’s Times) is not exactly the sort of 
epistle that commands conviction. Her Majesty's 
Commissioner professes to be broken-hearted by the 
loss of his lieutenant, whom he will mourn for the 
remainder of his days; nor can you doubt the genuine 
quality of the feeling, though you may resent the 
unctuousness of the expression. At the same time the 
writer would have been well advised to curb an unfor- 
tunate propensity, which appears in every other sentence, 
to exculpate himself—a propensity ever impossible in the 
man now lying in Nyasa. According to this curious 
comforter, Captain Maguire was devoured with zeal for 
his crusade ; his enthusiasm against the slave-traders had 
at times to be held in check. With the Consul-General 
at his elbow all went well; but there came an hour 
when that functionary was absent, and Maguire, after 
promising that he would be careful to undertake no 
further fighting, promptly went in pursuit of Makan 
jila’s slave-dhows. You are studiously given to under- 
stand that he did not wait for Mr. Johnston’s orders, 
which would presumably have been in the negative : 
ergo, he acted in implied disobedience, and his blood 
ison his own head. This is a strange line of argument 
to adopt in addressing a dead man’s mother ; and if our 
representative at Zomba do really want to apologise 
for a disaster at the expense of men whose lips are 
sealed in eternal silence, he may be recommended to 
adopt some less ambiguous method. 

For, granted that Maguire was a hot-blooded youth, 
the Commissioner is not thereby absolved from the 
blame which attaches to every superior who allows his 
subordinates to get out of hand. |‘ I was loth to let him 
go, is no defence whatever: the poor fellow did go, with 
his thirty Sikhs, against an enemy above two thousand 
strong and armed with weapons of precision. In other 
words, Mr Johnston is responsible for an exceptionally 
luckless repetition of that very common blunder, the 
underestimate of a barbarian foe in his native wilds: 
even if he be innocent of falling into that particular 
trap in which Maguire perished—an ingenious com- 
bination by Makanjila and his jackal Kasembé, that 
is, of lying message and ambuscade. And the con- 
sequences, both material and moral, seem sufficiently 
serious: for not only did the failure lead to a sensible 
diminution of the British handful in Nyasaland, but also 
its upshot seems to be that until the arrival of supports 
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the chastisement of Makanjila is completely out of the 
question. That is to say, the east shore of the southern 
end of the lake is in open rebellion : though the peril of 
a general Arab rising by the decision of Mponda on the 
west to join hands with the interloper is happily averted, 
Nevertheless, till Makanjila be punished, the situation 
is the reverse of reassuring; and that is a really ugly 
incident in the raid upon Fort Johnston itself, where 
some time in March a seven-pounder was captured within 
a stone’s-throw of the gates. The affair appears to 
have been merely one of those surprises of which savage 
warfare is prodigal, and, as nobody was killed, Mr. 
Johnston must seek other occasion to explain than a 
communication to somebody’s widow. But it might 
easily embolden the Nigger potentates to make an 
attack in force, in which case the Commissioner's seventy 
Sikhs must of necessity be cut to pieces. Comes the 
question, can he be reinforced in time ? or rather, will 
he be reinforced at all? ‘The matter is obviously one of 
urgency, and must be met ina different fashion from the 
present despatch of Captain Johnson of the 56th Sikhs 
with the paltry strength of ten Punjabis. Until some 
hundreds of mercenaries station on the Lake, until a gun- 
boat or two patrol its waters, our authority will always 
be open to the potential consequences of foolhardy 
campaigning ‘ on the cheap’: obliteration (namely) from 
the face of earth. 

The Nigger is a stalwart fellow in his way: more 
especially when, as on Lake Nyasa, he is leavened with 
the leaven of Islam. Further, his natural ferocity is 
rendered an hundredfold more efficient by the European 
firearms which are freely sold him by the unchartered 
gun-runner, if not by the Chartered Company sub rosé. 
Makanjila’s fighting men, you gather, were equipped 
with rifles, and poured volleys from the shore upon the 
stranded steamer. On the other side of the continent 
the same story: the French expedition under Colonel 
Humbert had to encounter the contents of two thousand 
barrels in its last brush with Samory. The King of 
Dahomey is equally well armed; and do not the Blue- 
books record that Mr. Rhodes purchased sundry conces- 
sions of Gungunhana at the price of a thousand guns and 
twenty thousand cartridges ? The partisan reply is that 
two blacks make a white: the Portuguese, for example, 
traffic freely in arms, so why should not we? Indeed, 
it is argued that the only merchandise the chiefs will 
condescend to sample is comprised in steel and salt- 
petre or in brandy and gin. None the less did the 
Powers at the Brussels Conference solemnly contract 
themselves to abstain from the accursed goods fast 
devastating the interior, and—what is more to the 
point—most evidently tending to the destruction of 
their importers. It is clear that Europe, unless she 
would write herself down anile, must determine that 
her resolutions in solemn conclave be no lenger a 
dead-letter ; and to that end the agreement said to 
have been effected between England and France, against 
the landing of munitions of war on the Gold Coast, is 
most cordially to be welcomed. Equally premature 
were those denunciations of the slave-trade and ex neces- 
sitate slavery : now that the Belgians have discovered 
that they cannot make their railway without impressed 
labour, the Germans that their caravans were motionless 
but for human porterage. You are slow to believe that 
similar abuses prevail on British territory: yet civilisa- 
tion is ina tight place, from the ignorant disparagement 
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in Britain of an institution which is an economic ne- 
cessity in Africa. The day may come when servitude 
will die a natural death through the making of roads 
and lines; till then it will continue to exist either 
secretly or openly, and—O impotent conclusion !— 
Makanjila and Co. must still be harried. ‘The truth 
is that empire over the Nigger is inseparable from 
much of the cruelty and many of the contradictions in 
which primeval Nature abounds, and has little part or 
lot in Exeter Hall. 





THE HANGMAN EXPLAINS 

TT is pretty well agreed that the Common Hangman 
] is a very useful functionary: that as the neces- 
sary complement to the Policeman, who brings the evil- 
doer within reach of the Law, and the Judge, who 
directs what shall be done with him, he is an insepar- 
able part of civilisation, a factor of prime importance 
in the general scene of order which is called Society. 
But the human mind is nothing if not inconsistent and 
illogical; and it is true that mankind has steadily 
denied the official that respect it has ever paid the office. 
The circumstance, then, that the ingenuous Berry, 
once Her Majesty’s éxrécuteur de hautes auvres, has 
thought fit to publish My Experiences as an Eaecu- 
tioner, and that a notorious evening print has deemed 
the said experiences worth pillaging to the tune of a 
column and a-half—of course with the inevitable portrait 
of Berry: the second, by the way, with which its chaste 
page has been adorned of late—appears to show that 
the old aversion, wholesome or not, is a thing of the 
past, and that there is henceforth no substantial reason 
why a man in Berry’s position should not sit in Parlia- 
ment or be elected of the London County Council. 
To the old-fashioned—who take their view of the 
Hangman from such violent caricatures as the 
Dennis of the late Charles Dickens—this  state- 
ment may seem a little startling. But, after all, the 
point of view is everything ; and when you have got 
to that one whence it is plain that Skin-the-Goat and 
Joe Brady were true patriots—though, perhaps, their 
patriotism was a trifle too energetic for the age— 
that, barring a taste for fire-escapes and a distaste 
for Mr. Gladstone, the late C. S. Parnell was in truth 
the most virtuous of men, and that Dalv and the rest 
are more or less a sacrifice to circumstances and the 
prey of a brutal oligarchy—why, then, we say, it may 
very well appear that the difference between an ex- 
hangman and a half-pay officer or a retired judge is but 
a difference in degree, and that you may just as decently 
be interested in the Experiences of Mr. Berry as in the 
Reminiscences (say) of Mr. Montagu Williams. 

Especially as Mr. Berry was not by any means an 
ordinary Hangman. For one thing, ‘his tastes are 
simple “—a trait remarkable in any child of these over- 
cultured, intense, neuralgic years; and for another, he 
is so ‘ passionately fond’ of otter-hunting and fishing 
that ‘ frequently when going to an execution in a county 
town he will take his rod and basket and get a half- 





day's fishing before or after the execution. Open, 
frank, communicative, ‘ apt in anecdote and illustration” 
—no doubt of the needs and niceties of his profession— 
‘and full of a subtle Yorkshire humour which he can- 
not entirely shake off even when talking on serious sub- 
jects, he has no need to skulk from the light of day, 
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as his renowned ancestors before him. Not a bit of it. 
He is quite the Fin-de-Siecle (or New Era) Hangman, 
and he is prepared not only to avenge Society but also 
to tell Society what is the matter with it. He took 
to the practice of his honourable calling not because 
he liked it—a confession that should do him no good 
with Dorian Gray and his kind—but to support his 
family ; and the consequence is that ‘to me a murderer 
is a study, while the adjustment of the rope—which 
must be so contrived, it appears, as (1) ‘ to cause death 
by strangulation, (2) to ‘dislocate the vertebra, and 
(5) to induce ‘a tendency to internally rupture the 
jugular vein’—is a matter of great and deliberate 
nicety. Also, he was ever particular to make sure 
that he was not operating on an improper subject ; 
for it was his practice to approach the other person 
‘in a kindly manner, and ask him if he didn’t deserve 
what he was presently to get. Berry has never violated 
the confidences thus received, for of course ‘it would be 
most improper to do so’; but his conscience is easy, 
even as his honour is intact, and we can’t but feel and 
express a hope that when he, too, falls a victim to the 
wiles of Major Pond—or the Major’s English analogue 
—he will not rely in vain on the inbred squalor of the 
latter-day public mind. 

For the rest, he should have a future on the platform. 
‘Surrounded, he reflects, ‘by an atmosphere of gay 
and hollow vice, and at the same time ‘cradled in 
misery and educated in wretchedness and sin, with 
every ‘accursed facility’ for obtaining drink yet with 
‘little of the Beautiful and the Good’ to enter into his 
life, how should an angel (even) contrive to keep him- 
self ‘unspotted from the world’? Of course the re- 
flection is neither new nor true. But what a graceful 
euphemism that ‘ unspotted from the world’! And how 
well it would all sound ina Lyceum! Especially with 
a touch of that subtle Yorkshire humour (an effect of 
which it seems to be) to carry it off! Then, Berry has 
views about the responsibilities of Society to its failures, 
is sound on the Great Liquor Question, and is earnest in 
the cause of judicial reform. Moreover, it used to pain 
him for to have to hunt the papers through for pos- 
sible jobs: it hurt his feelings to be paid as it were 
for piece-work ; and he does well to argue that the 
Hangman—especially, we may add, in the light of his 
improved circumstances and his steady advance in con- 
sideration—should be treated as a Government official, 
and salaried, even as the Premier is salaried, accordingly. 
Is it not evident that a man with theories so just and 
so general and expressive a style should have the great 
lecture-going public at his feet and a Pall Mall inter- 
viewer ever at his haunches ? that his ‘ Glimpses of the 
Gallows’ (or ‘ Reminiscences of the Rope, or ‘ Half- 
Hours with the Hangman, or * People I Have Scragged,’ 
or whatever it be) should be a big success? The only 
thing against him is that he is still a Champion of the 
Cord: whether it complete the necessary cat, or figure 
more decisively at the last scene of all as an essential part 
of the not less necessary gallows. At present both these 
institutions are abhorred of the Advanced. But Berry 
is no ordinary Hangman, as we said ; and it may be that, 
that subtle Yorkshire humour aiding, we shall live to 
behold him approach some person more than commonly 
Advanced ‘in a kindly manner, and oblige him not enly 
to approve the end but to applaud the means. 
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MODERN MEN 
GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


[F the Spirit of the Age—as Disraeli has defined it— 
mean hostility to Kings and Gods, the poet-professor 

of Dante at Bologna University must rank among its most 
faithful high priests: for 

‘ Nel buon Dio, ninna nanna, et piu non crede 

E nel Re, ninna nanna, ancora men.’ 
The which makes it odd that modern Italy should not de- 
light to honour Giosué Carducci a great deal more than 
has ever yet appeared. 
notoriety. The notoriety 


He has reputation and he has 
as is usual on the Continent, 





where men are not easily astonished—took more violence 
and extravagance to acquire than would have been neces- 
sary in England. The reputation is an unique breed, 
begotten of two antitheses, the professor and the poet; and 
it is perhaps not surprising that, while Carducci’s success as 
a professor has been due to his poetical instincts, his com- 
plete success as a poet has been marred by the old profes- 
sorial leaven. No lecturer can be more rhythmically lucid, 
more fanciful, more graceful ; no critic has ever breathed 
such life into the dry bones of classical commentary ; but 
no poet has choked the flow of inspiration with such a 
plethora of archaic phrases and recondite allusions, and 
yet retained the public ear. It is true that he disclaims 
popularity for his poems, and gloats in a meretricious 
obscurity of style : so much so, that his detractors accuse 
him of using a grammar and vocabulary of his own, and 
there is a story current of a man who asked him to inter- 
pret a difficult passage being told that really, it was so 
long since he had written it, for the life of him he could 
not now remember what it did mean. But the fact remains 
that the public reads his works and professes to understand 
them. However, it is not only asa poet that Carducci 
has exemplified the wisdom of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
obiter dictum on the propriety of professors confining them- 
selves to the subjects they profess. Like all successful 
professors, he has damaged his reputation by intrud- 
ing on the hustings. It seems as if literary men often 
considered political life as a mere vent for the passions 
which they propose to have concealed in their writings, 
and as if correctness in composition were indissolubly 
wedded to incorrectness in active life. Carducci has re- 
tained the timiditv of the student wherever action is re- 
quired, but he has sought to atone for it by the violence 
of his opinions as well as by the vigour of his prose. He 
is one of those men who glory in having worshipped at 
every gibbet except the Cross, whose vaunted patriotism 
is on a par with the financial journalist’s, and whose con- 
science has never attained to even the level of honour 
among thieves or fidelity to party. 

Carducci was born in the Maremma some sixty years ago, 
and has conserved its gloom. His early life was dismal 
and uneventful, as became a poverty-stricken household, 
and he has no livelier reminiscences than those of ‘ a black 
priest, who with chuckling voice taught him to curse amo, 
amas.’ His father had a mania for Manzoni, and brought 
him up on the platitudes of the Promessi Spost; but neither 
this nor the ‘ black priest’ seems to have influenced his 
after life, unless you may attribute to them the fact that 
his poems, written in an erotic metre, are almost silent 
on the subject of love. The death of his father left him 
—scarce out of his teens—in the arduous post of bread- 
winner to the family, and the period of Sturm und Drang 
brought out a fine endowment of pluck and_persever- 
ance; but the privations he had to endure, together 
with a superficial education of considerable variety, turned 
him out a raving Radical, and threw him into the arms 
of the Republican party—such as it is—in Italy. He 
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was always a knight of the pen rather than a knight 
of the sword, and, like American Lowell, he took no. 
active part in the incendiary movements which his elo- 
quence had heiped to kindle. For this he is often 
bitterly taunted by his old allies, now that reflection has 
served somewhat to moderate his violence. They call 
him Banderuola, and ascribe his partial defection to the 
smiles of Royalty. The fact is that a few years ago he ex- 
changed literary amenities with the Queen of Italy : who 
sought his acquaintance, and succeeded in turning his head, 
if not in troubling his heart, by displaying an intimate know- 
ledge of his writings and that flattering deference which is 
only rendered to the sovereigns of intellect. He acknow- 
ledged the compliment by writing an ode to Margaret 
of Savoy; but he salved his conscience by proclaiming it a 
tribute—not to the Queen but—to the charms of an intel- 
ligent lady, while he sought to appease his less favoured 
partisans by simultaneously addressing an ode to the 
Devil. But even this subtlety availed him nothing, and 
the consequence is that he has been drummed out of 
his old political camp without being admitted to the 
new. Crispi made him a senator last year, and thereby 
destroyed any vestige of political influence that might 
still have been his. Indeed, he has more than once re- 
ceived an untimely hissing at non-political lectures—to the 
great indignation of a brother-professor, Signor Sbarbaro : 
who pronounces it as monstrous for an audience to criticise 
its lecturer as it were for an ox to reprove his master 
at the plough. 

But it is not as a statesman, nor even as a professor, 
that Carducci will be remembered. He is really, without 
exaggeration, a minor poet of some merit, and can claim 
a large share in the recent revival of Latin metres and 
mannerisms in Italian poetry. It is true that as a rule 
he has shown himself rather a clever assimilator than a 
man of creative genius. His earlier poems never rise 
above the level of mediocrity, and, like a pot-pourri valse, 
recall snatches of everything one has ever heard before. 
His book called Levia Gravia, which first attracted atten- 
tion, is dismally commonplace, and does no more than give 
a feeble promise of better things. It was only with the 
Rime Nuove and Odi Barbare that he really first made a dis- 
tinct hit. 
to modern Italians an amazingly original discovery, and 


Horace and Catullus in new dresses seemed 


Carducci, their resuscitator, was hailed as ‘the most 
perfect expression of that Latin character which has 
never died out in Italy,’ and so forth. Without going 
that length, one may safely concede him originality and 
much dexterity in his manipulation of the classics. He 
seems sometimes to have improved on the old pantheism, 
and—without the aid of nymphs, naiads, syrens, and the 
rest of them—to present the life of Nature with a vivid 
directness all his own. He certainly assimilates the spirit 
of Latin poetry and presents it in a new shape, but how 
far that merits congratulation is less clear, He has also 
approached Victor Hugo, Heine, Shelley, and many other 
poets with a similar purpose. The first of these is best 
represented in that Avanti! Avanti! which is taken from 
le Cheval; and he, has the spirit of Heine really cap- 
tured in that Ninna Nanna of Charles v., which is almost a 
great historical poem, All his lyrics are more or less after 
Shelley : yet have they a distinct and peculiar cachet. His 
greatest gifts are sympathy with Nature, a vivid imagina- 
tion, and richness of imagery : this last too often the rich- 
ness of the self-made man. There is a native naivelé which 
hangs about even his most artificial compositions, and 
makes him quite charming whenever he is content to let 
himself go ; in fact, his genius might be defined as the art 
of taking no pains. For this reason his sonnets—with the 
exception of the set he has called (a ira—are positively 
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repelling: they are highly artificial, as all sonnets must 
be, but they are not sufficiently smooth and musical to 
dissemble the forced-growth of thought with which he 
has filled them full. He is now giving unmistakable signs 
of procreative exhaustion, and his latest work will certainly 
not go far to swell his reputation. As has been seen, he 
first derived inspiration from his contemporaries ; then, in 
his heyday, from the ancients ; while, now that his Muse 
languishes, he is content to plagiarise from his own past 
triumphs.. All his new stuff is closely modelled on the 
old, with the same stage machinery, the same drop-scene, 
and the same class of puppets—all a little the worse for 
wear. The stutter of his sapphic stanza seems to have 
become asthmatical, and the last line too often breaks down 
in a fit of wheezing that chokes the utterance: that poor 
last line, which Fortebracci has so wittily compared to the 
high note suggested bya provincial tenor with an impotent 
wave of his hand. 

Only in modern Italy could Giosué Carducci have posed 
asa great poet. He is a great critic, if you will, and not 
merely by Disraeli’s definition of a critic : the book on the 
Troubadours, in which he has rehabilitated the loves of 
Touffré Rudel and Melisenda, is beyond praise, and in 
dealing with medieval literature he has displayed an 
uncommon erudition. But as poet he is a failure, for 
a poet does not succeed merely by evoking the enthu- 
siasm of a multitude of wholly prosaic people. Thus much 
may, however, be conceded to his admirers: he is, as a 
recent commentator has remarked, ‘unquestionably the 
greatest poet Italy now boasts’; nay, more, he is an ad- 
mirable representative of all that is best and noblest in 
Italian chivalry and culture, and that not only as poet, 
but as soldier, statesman, and gentleman. The which 
is perhaps the faintest praise wherewith ever man was 
damned. 





GOWNS AND TRIMMINGS 


| i dress, the question of the What-Is-To-Come—that 

Sangraal of seeker and seer—is fraught with uncom- 
mon anxiety. For in the dry tree, folly has culminated 
in an Eiffel Tower hat and a practical elephantiasis in 
sleeves ; and what may not be done in the green? A 
thought to sober the lightest. 

Of tea-gowns: it is felt that the highest height is near, 
and the decline-and-fall-off imminent. But no abatement 
in their loveliness is as yet apparent. Of some, indeed, 
new words alone could suggest the fabrics and the hues 
—much less embody them. Yet for all their splendour 
their service is infinite. In one gown the sight of certain 
iridescent pinks, greens, and lilacs united might melt the 
hardest heart: the front, freeish in outline, combines a 
moist-shell pink with transitory gleams of lilac touched 
(but no more) with what the beggarliness of English 
compels you to call green; the rest is of the frail white 
of coral, wrought into an excellent example of the Watteau 
pleat; from the shoulders flutters a something cloudy and 
ethereal—in reality a lace pelerine that, ere descending 
like ‘a sweet swoon,’ hovers somewhere near a well-fitting 
wrist just swept with rosy plumage. Some shades less 
complex, but gently expressive still, is a gown in soft 
mignonette-coloured wool, delightfully arranged with lace 
and ribbons, its parts but a little less commendable than 
the whole. Splendidly sumptuous is a robe of pale-hued 
satin extensively trained ; the white lace front (surplice 
cut) opens over a design of magnificently wrought pansies 
on a background very subtle in line. A real creation— 
apparently seamless, and seemingly woven of the colours 
and tissues of dew and twilight—is in some heaven-born 
blend of gossamer and crépon. Its luminous sobriety 
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takes on an artificial light, yet retains a soft persuasive- 
ness all its own. Another point about it is the absence 
—almost complete—of actual colour. To be somewhat 
more precise—not easy in considering a scheme of the 
kind—you shall note that the greys of the corsage and 
of the soft-clinging sheath-skirt are a shadowy and dia- 
phanous achievement in mystery. A green glimmer and 
twinkle marks off the border ; the falling lace on corsage 
and on sleeve suggests moon-whiteness because of the 
artful neighbourhood of certain greys; the sophistry of 
the ‘in-and-out’ is more than commonly ingenious. Not 
much is visible of her throat and shoulders that is thus 
gowned for soft billows of cloudy gossamer. The darkest 
point is found (in the upper sleeve) in the grey of an 
ostrich feather well planted towards the right shoulder. 
The gently puffed sleeves are illumined with star-like 
points in colour between the blue of a midnight sky and 
an evanescent flash of the uncertain green just shown at 
the hem; the long Swede gloves are in smoked pearl ; 
the shoes (with just a twinkle caught as it might be 
from lawny reaches) are grey; no jewels are worn; the 
effect is one of glimmer and gloom, of debatable yet 
most soothing influences. 

Effective and pretty, but not a bit ambiguous or ethe- 
real, is a gown in pale rose-du-Barry brocade ; the bodice 
and sleeves in rose-coloured crépe, with a small corslet 
and bands of amaranthine velvet; a berthe of old lace goes 
about the décolletage, and a long scarf of rose crépe lisse 
bordered therewith falls on the right side of the skirt. 
A gown that should please those who are for Madame 
Precious masquerading as the fair shepherdess Simplicity 
is composed of white silk, thin and fine in texture ; the 
dessous, is in silk of palest opal-blue; the high lights 
come from glistening opaline and milk-white ornaments. 
To produce a great effect in a single material is still 
higher art. One such achievement is in soft white silk 
—whiter than any Pullar on earth may white it: on 
the skirt is naught save two rich roulés an inch apart ; 
severely draped, with never a rag of lace, the bodice 
is cut on the shoulders; the sleeves are ‘laid down’ 
after the new fashion which lends a little more than 
Nature gave to the width of the shoulders ; the effect 
is one of gracious austerity—with the reflection that 
not to the first She is it given to dare such wear, but 
that the elect shall have cause to rejoice. Something 
elaborate, carefully planned and considered but scarce 
to be commended, by reason of a certain harshness and 
a decided lack of spontaneity, is in a many-coloured, 
much-striped silk ; the border of the hem is garnished 
with an insertion in white guipure, discovering a band 
of poppy-red ‘headed’ with a couple of rows of narrow 
mink; the sleeves, with a kind of corslet-vest, are in 
guipure ; the elbow is claimed by a band of mink and 
an opulent fall of red chiffon; yet more of that goes 
cascading down the corsage, and tucking itself away 
abruptly and awkwardly beneath a straight line of waist 
composed of two broad ribbons, black and red, and tying 
behind : the materials are not absolutely evil in them- 
selves, but the arrangement is wholly lacking in initiative, 
judgment, art. A good deal better is a gown, cut quite 
low on the shoulders, in a pai/le sous soleil shade of soft 
silk crépon; a full ruche, intermixed with baby ribbon, 
falls with some elegance about the feet; a very wide 
berthe in old Florentine guipure goes in graceful curves 
about and round the corsage ; the tiny corslet, in ‘ abeille’ 
velvet, is pointed in front, and fastens behind with a jewel 
in bronze gold; the sleeves, slightly picturesque at the 
shoulder, are in shimmering gauze, with short under- 
sleeves in pale-gold velvet ; the gloves are light straw; 
and the shoes, rather darker in tone, are embroidered 
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(as are the hose) with a silken design in golden-bronze. 
Another—‘la Japonaise’ the name of it—is more piquant 
than pleasing: a narrow skirt, in striped, blue-green shot- 
silk, is quite covered by a second arrangement in black 
woollen guipure, spangled with laurels and dises of emerald 
green: the silk sleeves are unveiled and are extremely 
full ; outside the waist, at the back, is an enormously full 
bow of shot silk; by a certain kind of person it might 
all be carried with distinction—but not easily. In ex- 
quisite contrast is a sort of ballade in soft and softest 
white silk chiffon, deeply embroidered as to its hems with 
a Louis-Seize design in dim old-world hues of blue, pink, 
and green, and mounted on a sheath of pale flesh-coloured 
gathered on the shoulders, is 
drawn down low at the waist beneath a corslet of miroir 
It is nothing 


silk ; the corsage, slightly 


velvet, almond-green, shot with pale rose. 
if not adorable ; but they be many that will prefer a ‘really 
handsome’ gown in Japanese crépon—black, green, and 
amber—woven into the likeness of brilliant scales: the 
material, slight as it is, looks massive, rich, and very 
‘warm’; the skirt is edged with a fussy something or 
other—something half-scaly, half-mossy, as it had been 
reft from some crawling creature, and stuck on here ; 
the garniture of the corsage is coiled and twisted till it 
looks not unlike a conventional design in scorpions, with 
dises and lamels sparkling lurid here and there. ‘Tis the 
very wear for the Serpentine Woman of fiction ; yet ten 
to one it will fall to the portion of some soft, appealing 
little person—it may be, even, something fair-haired ! 

All manner of flowers, both earthly and not, bestrew the 
path. Here is the ‘floral front,’ here the ruching of leaf- 
less blossom. Pale-eyed myosotis is gracefully scattered 
over nets and tulles. Branches of wallflower—perish the 
thought !—have been seen prone on a background of 
chestnut satin—with lace! It is a dangerous caprice : 
for its gratification demands fine craftsmanship as well as 
good intentions. Strands of shining beads are not amiss : 
indeed, they often look well and well enough. And yet, 
alas for the mock jewels and for those who loved and used 
them well! Old lace is more than ever precious: every 
scrap that may have been reposing in peace in the lace 
boxes of mothers and grandmothers has been hurried from 
its retreat. More: there is a strong determination to by- 
gone fashions. Reminiscences of Brummel, Montpensier, 
and Early-Victorian days rub shoulders with Empire and 
Directory. The Greuze fichu in simple chiffon, or edged 
with ancient lace or embroidery, is*ta happy enough re- 
vival. Negligently and gracefully draped over bust and 
shoulders, nothing could well be more intrinsically charm- 
ing—in most cases nothing more becoming. Then, too, 
there is the good old écharpe of the wild year ’30— 
familiar to devout Balzacians—of gossamer or gauzy crépe: 
whose function is not seldom to dissemble an omission on 


the part of Nature ora blunder on the score of Art. Gowns’ 


and wearers not a few would go to pieces altogether (so 
to speak) but for its embracing friendliness. Made in all 
colours and fabrics, the little round rosettes are a neat 
and useful finish to a neat and useful garment. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

RT, like literature, morals, and emotion, travels in 
cycles ; and maybe a second Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment is imminent, or even a return to the anecdotage of 
1850. The New English Art Club, despite its passion for 
advance, cannot escape the inevitable ; and in a year or 
two its members, if they discover no new road of progress, 
will throw themselves once more on the mercy of Newlyn, 
or be found knocking at the portal of Burlington House. 
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Their lust of novelty is no less conspicuous than of yore ; 
they positively gasp for fresh inspiration. But the best of 
them cannot conceal his intention, and so little of them- 
selves craves for expression that they put you off with in- 
dustrious imitations of Whistler, Reynolds, Monticelli, even 
Lely. Their worship is so little constant that to Monet— 
once their dearest god—scarce a follower remains ; and a 
more sober scheme of colour has replaced the pinks and 
purples which a few brief months ago were the marked 
characteristic of New English Art. The revulsion would 
It proves that 
the crude colours of M. Claude Monet were but accepted 


be amusing if it were not of ill omen. 


as a ready means of catching the Philistine eye, and that 
the painters, who made the walls of the Dudley hideous 
with purple and pink because their idol suffered from 
Daltonism, were enamoured of curiosity rather than of 
beauty. Had they been logical they would no doubt— 
after MM. Seurat and Van Gogh—have studied the science 
of painting and left the art to others. But, lacking the 
courage publicly to trample beauty under foot, they have 
preferred to revert to Monticelli and the old masters 
rather than to follow the Scintillist further on the path 
which Monet was content to indicate. 

Though the members of the N.E.A.C. have wisely 
gone back to more sober models, their sincerity is still in 
question. There is scarce a work on the wall which does 
not as loudly proclaim the source of its inspiration as the 
numbers in a poetaster’s first book. If Mr. Roussel have 
for a moment forgotten Mr. Whistler, it is that he may bow 
the knee to Lely or Velasquez. Mr. Steer’s attempt to 
forget Monet would be more laudable if it were accom- 
panied by a determination to be himself. The increasing 
influence of Mr. Whistler is everywhere apparent ; but the 
most of the copies are wanting in finesse, and little more 
can be said than that the deposition of the God of Pink 
Spots has imparted an unwonted air of gravity to the 
gallery. Ifa painter be content with imitation, it does not 
matter much whom he selects for his sincerest flattery. 
A clever student is never at a loss to get up a formula; 
but, though a sound formula is better than a bad one, 
some measure of independence is necessary to success, 
and the most brilliant painter cannot achieve another 
man’s work. The open-air portrait by Prince Pierre 
Troubetzkoy is the bomb-shell of the exhibition. It is 
painted with the large touch and the brutality of handling 
which have now become old-fashioned ; and, though it is 
far more interesting, it is no less unoriginal than a master- 
piece by Mr. Ouless. The effect it produces is rather due 
to its surroundings than to its merits, and in another place 
it might well pass unnoticed. ‘The recrudescence of the 
primitive style is entertaining. A few years ago such a 
work as Mr. Macdougall’s Passing of Spring would have 
been impossible ; and its purposed childishness is, as it 
were, only another attempt to climb into the garden of 
originality by the back-wall. There is far more promise 
of ultimate achievement in Mr. Furze’s two portraits. 
Had Mr. Whistler never painted, they would never have 
challenged criticism: so much must be admitted. But 
none the less they have a dignity of aspect, a sobriety of 
colour, which distinguish them at once in this paradise of 
experiment. For the rest, we have but to notice that 
Glasgow is heralding—with two drawings by Mr. Paterson 
and a landscape by Mr. Roche—her return to the fold, 
and there are signs that peace is still possible between 
Newlyn and the inveterate enemies thereof. But these 
are but episodes in the revolt against poor Monet and all 
his works. 

The New English Art Club has enjoyed, in truth, a career 
of irony. It was established as a concrete protest against 
the cliques of Burlington House, and it fell into the hands 
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of aclique as narrow as the Academy’s own. It set out to 
preach the most advanced doctrines that could be picked 
up in Paris, and already it is harking back to more chaste 
ideals. Its purpose was to demonstrate the worth of new 
methods, and the triumph of its last exhibition is two 
drawings by Mr. Brabazon, which are the work of an artist 
with no preoccupation save beauty and expressiveness, and 
which might have been painted had the modern schools 
never come to blows.  <A_ strange record for a young 
society : so strange, indeed, that it prompts to speculation 
concerning the future. 


AN EASTER IN OLD ROME 


‘, . . Possis nthil urbe Roma, 


Visere magus.’ —HORACE. 


iW is something nigh a year since I lay in Rome during 

- a week of fine days, at the time when my old friend, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, had, for the sole occasion of his life, 
yielded to a persuasion of Foreign Travel. 

‘The balm of the air and the geniality of the sun,’ he 
would say, ‘ please me well enough; but the speech of the 
natives embarrasses me. If I call for a glass of Widow 
‘Trueby’s water, they stare at me as at one demented. 
And I cannot endure the garlick smells that swim day and 
night upwards from kitchen to attick.’ 

Whereupon I would open an Argument with the Knight. 

‘For,’ I would say in illustration, ‘the fish of the Bristol 
Channel doubtless have habits different from those of the 
fish of the Northern Lakes ; yet are they not all fish and 
brethren ?’ 

At this he would laugh; but, as I knew, he remained 
unpersuaded. 

‘Twas on the morning of Easter that I awoke betimes 
and greeted the warm Italian Sun; then, after some 
necessary toilet, 1 made my way to the Knight’s bed- 
chamber. 

‘You must rise and come out with me,’ said I, peering 
round the door, and smiling to see the eyes and nose of my 
friend crumpled betwixt his night-cap and the drawn-up 
sheets ; ‘there's such a sight to see this day at St. Peter's 
as we shall witness nowhere else the wide world over.’ 

He grumbled somewhat in a slumbrous voice, and I 
caught a sound of ‘ Papist mummeries!’ and ‘ Lack of a 
healthy service.’ 

‘ For once, said I, ‘ we shall be the merest sightseers.’ 

‘Well, well, he said, rising on his elbow, ‘Ill come, 
I'll come. But see you find a staid driver to carry us: let 
him be middle-aged and honest.’ 

I made every promise, and, leaving the Knight to his 
toilet, I set about the speediest preparations | could. We 
lived in that hollow among the hills of Rome where the 
Pantheon lies ; and round about the little square or Piazza 
outside our hostelry stood a half-dozen cabriolets, with 
lank, under-fed horses and pale-faced, melancholy-ey’d 
drivers. After some scanning I chose a driver who seemed 
about the middle age, though for his honesty I could have 
no earnest; but he wore an innocent look. 

When we had breakfasted as lightly as we dared, we 
entered into our chariot and by broken indications directed 
our driver to St. Peter's. ‘The morning was yet young, and 
the air itself seemed a-quiver with the new Spring. Timid 
winds accosted us, and a great scent of violets came in fre- 
quent gusts to our nostrils. “T'was a memorial drive, a 
drive to rise again in dreams. ‘The peacefulness of it 
threw us upon our Meditations, and indeed I had never 
known the Knight stay silent for so long. He lay back 
smiling into Vacuity, his head half-turned to the pave- 
ment, an Image of native Peace. 
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When we had crossed the Tiber, the placidity of our 
state was broken by the streams of men and women hurry- 
ing forward towards the great Church, some by the Castle 
of St. Angelo, some over the many bridges that span the 
river at this part ; and as our chariot here began to make 
but slow way, we alighted, and started forth on foot. 

We eyed the people sideways as they met and passed 
jolly greetings ; ‘ Buona Pasqua’ resounded on the air at 
every side; and ‘It almost does us shame,’ says Sir Roger, 
‘to be so separate from such rare humours.’ 

By this we had come to the Square that fronts the great 
Church ; with some difficulty we made our way across, and 
entered inside. Despite the great numbers that thronged 
the vast interior, the place seemed not more than a quarter 
full; and, as service was not yet near beginning, we 
took occasion to make some leisurely examination of the 
building. 

‘I do not deny a Solemnity,’ whispered the Knight, ‘to 
the place ; but ‘tis an accidental attribute, and is got out 
of mere Size.’ 

As we passed the Stoups of Holy Water, upheld by baby 
Angels carved to the size of life, ‘An empty Art,’ he ob- 
served, ‘which seeks to amaze rather by verisimilitude 
than by beauty.’ Hereupon, as we journeyed past the 
monuments of Popes and Princes, he fell to historical nar- 
rative, chronicling dates, and relating of this one and 
that one anecdotes which he had recently encountered in 
his reading. 

I confess that I was on the boundaries of a yawn when 
a flutter amongst the multitude warned us to fall into some 
convenient places from whence we might observe the pro- 
ceedings of the Ministers. 

In the high Dome a piece of Italian Musick was performing 
upon Trumpets, when doors at the back of us were thrown 
open, and, seated upon a Throne set on the shoulders of 
four men attyr’d in Purple Gowns, the Pope came carried 
along the centre of the Church. As he passed he lifted 
his hands in Benediction ; and, while the people knelt to 
receive it, Sir Roger and I examined him somewhat curi- 
ously. He wore the Triple Crown or Tiara ty'd under his 
chin like a bonnet; his Vestments, which were very 
numerous, were stiff with gold ; and over a mitten he bore 
a ring containing a flashing jewel that seemed very valu- 
able. The Procession that accompanied the Pope was a 
Festival of Colour, and glowed like a May-Day—the Swiss 
Guards in their loose cloth uniform striped red and black 
and yellow, the noble Guards all gold and blue and white 





and the halberds mirrored the sunlight at frequent 
points in an ordered crowd, which the Cardinals and Pre- 
lates, all purple and red, completed. 

“Tis a dainty sight,’ said the Knight, ‘and an impres- 
sive. It is like keeping religion in a Conservatory, from 
whence you bring the rare flowers for a solemn Feast.’ 

Our knowledge was somewhat too deficient that we 
should follow the Service intelligibly ; but we caught one 
moment which was moving enough. At the middle of the 
Altar the Pope stood alone: deserted, so it seemed, of all 
his Service. The crowds were bowed earthwards, and a 
most mysterious silence brooded inthe building. Then the 
Old Man leaned forward and lifted the Wafer or Host 
above his head. On the Instant, and as though by a 
mighty stroke of sudden Sympathy, all the Guards with a 
loud clashing presented Arms ; and in the dying echo of 
that sound there stole from the Dome a peal of Silvery 
Musick. Then the people arose, and the bustle of a great 
Crowd changed the tenseness of that moment. 

The Singing that accompanied the Service hath no de- 
scription possible for its unpleasantness. I am myself no 
Musician, but the tastes of these times, if they be truly 
musical, make me pleased rather than confounded to utter 
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the Confession. The Choir, as I learned, was altogether 
of male voices, not singing—as men should—the basso 
part and the /enore part (these alone), but also the part 
of Soprano and of Alto: which last are a most melancholy 
example of caterwauling. 

‘When my butler,’ said Sir Roger, now that the Service 
was concluded, ‘burnt my cat upon the tail last Martinmas, 
she gave a lofty scream that filled my ears with a dismay’d 
horrour. But had all the pantlers of the Pope kindled 
the tails of all the cats of the Vatican, I should not have 
looked for a result so inartistic and so shrill as that effected 
by the singing to which we have hearkened this day.’ 

To which conclusion I readily assented. 

After the service we came out into the Piazza, where 
the crowd was so numerous that we were very badly 
jostled, and the heat of the Sun nearly threw us into an 
Apoplexy. The multitude was awaiting the Pope, who 
on this day sallies forth upon the Balcony and imparts the 
Easter Blessing to the people ; but the long delay made 
the old Knight so cholerick that, despite my most earnest 
persuasion, he declined to stay for the spectacle. 

‘Let us,’ he said, ‘ take luncheon, and afterwards we ’ll 
drive to the gardens of the Prince Borghese in the cool 
of the day. We shall haply find them solitary upon so 
absorbing a Feast as this. Besides, he added, almost pas- 
sionately, ‘what virtue can I expect from a Pope’s bless- 
ing?’ And thereupon he fell into a curious childish 
humour, upbraiding me for my persuasions in carrying him 
to St. Peter's, and exclaiming that he desired very heartily 
to be back among his own elm-trees in England. 

This humour passed, however, with our midday meal ; 
and when we had somewhat rested, we drove, as we had 
arranged, to the gardens of the Prince Borghese: we 
alighted at the Gates, and passed in walking. We wan- 
dered over the soft grass, and the tread of our feet crushed 
the scent from the violets ; we paused at the fallen foun- 
tains, overgrown with moss and dark with age; we smiled 
at the conceits which were formerly built up to simulate 
ruins, and were now, in time, become veritable ruins, 
wearing the garments of antiquity with the best; we ad- 
mired the thin and decisive trees—the stone-pines that 
caught the full sunlight upon the one side, and seemed on 
the other to be a velvet darkness ; the long cypresses, 
mournful and filled with austere dignity ; we listened to 
the plashing of the waters that men say sound in their fall 
like running horses, and, as we listened incredulous, we 
turned sudden round about upon the sound of a gallop 
down a broad avenue; in the quiet solitudes we sat speech- 
less, dreaming it may be of the Fauwis that once played 
round the mystick Glades, or the Dryads twined about 
the sunlit and shadowed trees ; Apollo slipt out of the Sun 
and struck his lute when a bird sang ripely in the West ; 
and one life seemed to become continuous with another 
life, and for an instant was strung orderly upon the Uni- 
verse, not dangled, as it is used, separate and unhappy at 
the whim of a particular and lonely Fale. 

Before the Sun had fallen we turned our steps towards 
our hostelry. The West was ablaze with crimson that 
colour'd a slight mist lying between us and the great 
Dome of St. Peter’s. The Dome thus seemed very remote, 
and as it were painted against the far sky, a shining 
Mystery. We stood silent, and looked upon it. 

‘’Twas folly in me, said Sir Roger, ‘ to fall this morn- 


ing into an angry fit.’ VERNON BLACKBURN, 





ARTIFICIAL ALEVIN FISHING 
YHERE are no deadlier enemies to the young fry and 
alevins—which all anglers know are the very young 
fry who have not yet absorbed their yelk-sacs—than the 
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mature fish, especially among the salmonide, particularly 
when the weather is dry and the streams very low, with 
long prevalence of easterly and north-easterly winds, as 
has been the case this season since the opening. Hardly 
any fly comes up: the larve at the bottom of the stream 
and in the bank are sluggish and inactive, and lurk in their 
safe hiding-places, while of worms there are few and grubs 
none. Forasmuch as fish must eat, and are generally 
ravenously inclined that way, a concatenation of cireum- 
stances which diminishes the normal supplies of natural 
food cannot but tend to increase the marked proclivity for 
cannibalism which the trout shares with that beautiful 
product of sentimental civilisation, the emancipated Re- 
publican Nigger ‘citizen,’ as he is already developed in 
Hayti and St. Domingo, and is only too rapidly developing 
in the Gulf States of the ‘ Almighty Union.’ Instead of 
looking for his food to the flies on the surface, the larve 
and water-shrimps in mid-water, and the worms, grubs, 
and caddis at the bottom of the pools, our speckled friend 
cheerfully betakes himself to the gravelly shallows in 
which the tiny alevins which have drifted down from the 
‘redds, where they were batched out, find shelter and 
food among the small stones. There shall the angler 
with sufficiently sharp eyes espy him, scornful of ordi- 
nary lures, hovering nose downward and tail up, head to 
stream, a few inches above the bottom, like a kite over 
a brood of chickens. Presently a tiny alevin, not over 
an inch long, incautiously leaves his shelter and is in- 
stantly engulfed; and shortly after the same fate over- 
takes a second, and a third, until the appetite of the 
hungry ogre is appeased ; and what that means any one 
who has turned out the contents of maw and stomach 
of one of these fry-eating gentry will readily compre- 
hend. An average consumption of a hundred alevins 
and fry per week by each fish feeding in this manner is a 
very moderate computation. 

The alevin-eater is therefore the worst and most de- 
structive of poachers, and the sooner he is removed from 
the river the better. In his case even the net would be 
permissible during the weeks he misemploys his energies. 
This, however, is out of the question, as is also the natural 
alevin or fry as a bait. Sentiment would forbid such 
slaughter, and the little creatures are far too delicate to 
be handled, threaded on a hook, and kept there. Besides 
this, they would not look natural, nor could they be so 
worked as to imitate the movements of the natural fish. 
It is not, however, beyond the resources of art to imitate 
the appearance, or of the angler the movements of the 
alevin, and in such a manner as to deceive the wiliest 
trout ; and although the dry-fly faddist and sundry other 
fanatics may stigmatise the use of such a lure as we shall 
describe as ‘poaching,’ we trust ourselves to the general 
sound common sense of anglers not only as undeserving 
this reproach, but rather to be commended for enabling 
them to remove fish which have become detrimental to 
the interests of all true sportsmen, and in an artistic and 
sportsmanlike manner. 

The alevins of trout and salmon are so like each other 
that it is difficult for all save experts to tell one from 
other; and the same may be said of the fry. Imagine a 
little transparant bar about an inch long and a twelfth of 
an inch in diameter, greenish brown above and silvery 
below, with towards one end at the lower silvery side 
an orange-yellow swelling or bag about the size of a dry 
sweet-pea seed. This is the yelk-sac, from which the 
young fish draws most of its nourishment, while it is learn- 
ing to obtain its food from the tiny animalcules which 
abound around it. When this is absorbed it has become a 
fry, its bulk being somewhat increased, and also its activity, 
as it is no longer weighted down by the sac: which is a 
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most prescient and useful provision of Nature, for it com- 
pels the alevin to seek shelter and support on the ground, 
and restrains its vaulting ambition, till it has reached a 
more active stage. Every now and then, however, an 
alevin will raise himself an inch or more above the level 
of the stones, and is too often nipped up by the watchful 
trout. The fry get knowing, and betake themselves into 
such extremely shallow water that their enemies cannot 
followthem. It is during the alevin stage, therefore, that 
most mischief is done. The alevin when he attempts to rise 
is as yet too weak to stem the force of the current when 
he quits the shelter of the stones, and is therefore carried 
head-foremost down stream, because the yelk-bag offers 
most resistance to the current. These are important points 
to remember, as it is upon them that we base our mode 
of constructing and using our artificial alevin. 

The lure is easy to make. ‘Take a square inch of 
vellum and cut it into strips of an eighth. Cut one end 
to a taper, and round the other, which forms the head ; 
dye your vellum before you cut it of a greenish-yellowish 
brown, by putting it into onion juice, and then alum it. 
Use the dye cold. Then gild your vellum with silver leaf 
on both sides, when the vellum is dry. First of all you 
coat the vellum lightly with size, then lay it on the leaf 
and fold the leaf over on the other side; scrape off the 
silvering along the upper part on each side and at the head. 
To imitate the yelk-sac, take a perforated lead-shot about the 
size of a sweet pea,and paint it orange and yellow with some 
of Aspinall’s enamel (or any other make will do), and pass 
a yellow thread through it ; now make a pin-hole through 
the vellum at the head end, and about an eighth of an inch 
from the nose-end ; pass your threads through this hole, 
one on each side, and then tie them under what should be 
the lower jaw, so as to sling the coloured shot ; leave 
about half-an-inch of the thread hanging: this imitates 
the branchie. You will now have a very good represen- 
tation of the alevin, of the natural size and transparency, 
and a good heavy yelk-bag to take it quickly to the 
bottom and keep it there when wanted. It has now to 
be mounted—an even simpler matter than the making. 
Take a bright round hook about five-eighths of an inch in 
length, with a good round bend, and mount it on a fine, 
long strand of gut. Insert the hook through the pin-hole 
through which you passed your threads to suspend the 
yelk-lead, and make a small pin-hole through the centre 
of the vellum near the end of the tail, just large enough 
to enable you to pass the gut through. Take care that 
the hook bends upwards. When held up by the gut, the 
mounted alevin should be suspended by the hook, the 
lead hanging lowest. This bait may be fished either up- or 
down-stream ; but where other circumstances are favour- 
able we prefer to fish it down-stream, contrary to our 
practice with fly or worm, and for this reason : that whereas 
the first movement of a fish in seizing fly or worm is up- 
stream, when he takes a fish or alevin he invariably makes 
a savage pluck in the downward direction, and, if the line 
is ‘ taut,’ hooks himself. Our practice is to use our small 
fly-rod, a spliced green-heart, ‘ multwm in parvo, made 
during the International Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 by 
Ogden and Scotford, with a long, fine gut cast of about 
eleven feet—the length of the rod—and perhaps as much 
more of light trout-line, and to throw very slightly up- 
stream, following the drift of the line with the rod-point,and 
making the shot quit the ground for two or three inches 
every second by a slight movement of the wrist. This 
makes the artificial bait quit the stones and reach the eyes 
of the spoiler, head down-stream, just as the natural alevin 
moves. It is as well to stand as far away from the bank 
as possible, and to tread lightly, as we have pointed out in 
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our article on snap-trolling,-to which alevin-fishing has. 
some points of resemblance. 

The hatching and raising of the salmon- and trout- 
fry in the troughs of Mr. Samuel Wilmot and others, at 
the 1883 Exhibition, enabled us to study the habits of 
alevin and fry from the time they were hatched till they 
were large enough to be taken with a tiny artificial fly 
—perhaps the tiniest ever made, for the mouth of the 
young salmon par is much smaller than that of the baby 
troutling. This was accomplished by the writer, who, 
with his friend and colleague ‘ Red Spinner,’ and Mr. 
Wilmot himself, captured several young salmon in the 
troughs who were born and bred there. It was very 
curious to see how exactly samlings and troutlings behaved. 
each after the fashion of his kind: the young trout darting 
at, and the young salmon following, his fly, and sulking 
after futile attempts. I have only twice had an oppor- 
tunity of trying the artificial alevin, but found the fish 
take on each occasion, and the stomachs of the rascals. 
quite ‘ justified the proceedings, as I quiet remarked to a 
friend.’ KENNETH CoRNISH. 





OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 
‘ JT is my opinion,’ said Uncle Dudley, stretching out his. 
slippered feet, and thrusting his thumbs into the 
armholes of his waisteoat—‘ it is my opinion that women 
are different from men.’ 

‘Several commentators have advanced this view,’ I re- 
plied. ‘For example, it has been noted that the gentle sex 
cross a muddy street on their heels, whereas we skip over 
on our toes.’ 

‘That is interesting if true,’ responded Uncle Dudley. 
‘What I mean is that all this talk about the human race 
is humbug. There are “vo human races! And they are 
getting wider apart every few minutes, too!’ 

‘ Have you mentioned this to any one?’ I asked. 

Uncle Dudley went on developing his theme. ‘I dare- 
say that for millions of years after the re-separation of the 
sexes this difference was too slight to be noticed at all. 
The cave man, for instance—the fellow who went around 
hunting the Ichthyosaurus with a brick tied on the end of 
an elm club, and spent the whole winter underground 
sucking the old bones, and then whittling them up into 
Runic buttons for the South Kensington Museum : I sup- 
pose, now, that his wife and sister-in-law, say, didn’t strike 
him as being specially different from himself—except, of 
course, in that they only got plain bones and gristle and so 
on to eat, whereas all the marrow and general smooth- 
sailing in meats went his way. You can’t imagine him 
saying to himself: “ These female people here are not of 
my race at all. They are of another species, They are 
in reality as much my natural enemies as that long-toed, 
red-headed, brachycephalous tramp living in the gum-tree 
down in the swamp, who makes offensive gestures as I ride 
past on my tame Ursus speleus’’—now, can you ?’ 

I frankly shook my head. ‘No, I don't seem to be able 
to imagine that. It would be almost as hard as to guess 
off-hand where, when, and how you caught this remarkable 
scientific spasm.’ 

Uncle Dudley smiled. He rose, and walked with 
leisurely lightness up and down in front of the chimney- 
piece, still with his palms spread like little misplaced 
wings before his armpits. He smiled again. Then he 
stopped on the hearth-rug and looked down amiably upon 


me. 
‘Well—what d’ye think ? There ’s something in it, eh ?’ 
‘My dear fellow,’ I began, ‘ what puzzles me is——' 


‘O, I don’t mean to say that I’ve worked it all out,’ 
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put in Uncle Dudley, reassuringly. ‘Why, I get puzzled 
myself, every once in a while. But I’m on the right 
track, my boy ; and, as they say in Adelaide, I’m going to 
hang to it like a pup to a root.’ 

‘ How long have you been this way ?’ I asked, with an 
affectation of sympathy. 


Uncle Dudley answered with shining eyes. ‘ Why, if 


you ll believe me, it seems now as if I’d had the germ 
of the idea in my mind ever since I came back to England, 
and began living here at Fernbank. But the thing dawned 
upon me—that is to say, took shape in my head—less than 
a fortnight ago. It all came about through being up here 
one evening with nothing to read, and my toe worse than 
usual, and Mrs. Albert having been out of sorts all through 
dinner. Somehow, I felt all at once that I’d got to read 
scientific works. I couldn’t resist it. I was like Joan of 
Are when the cows and sheep took partners for a quadrille. 
I heard voices—Darwin’s and—and—Benjamin Franklin's 
—and—lots of others. I hobbled downstairs to the library, 
and I brought up a whole armful of the books that Mrs. 
Albert bought when she expected Lady Walloby was 
going to be able to get her an invitation to attend the 
Hon. Mrs. Coon-Alwyn’s Biological Conversaziones. Look 
there ! What do you say to that for ten days’ work ? And 
had to cut every leaf, into the bargain !’ 

I gazed with respect at the considerable row of books 
‘he indicated : books for the most part bound in the scarlet 
of the International Series or the maroon of Contem- 
porary Science, but containing also brown covers, and even 
green ‘ sport’ varieties. 

‘Well, and what is it all about?’ I asked. ‘ Why have 
you read these things? Why not the Bimetallic debates 
at Washington, or Lewis Morris’s poems, or even David 
Grieve instead ?’ 

‘It was instinct, my boy, returned Uncle Dudley, 
with impressive confidence. ‘There had been a thought 
—a great idea—growing and swelling in my head ever 
since I had been living in this house. But I couldn’t tell 
what it was. As you might say, it was wrapped up in a 
cocoon, like the larve of the lepidoptera—ahem !—and 
something was needed to bring it out.’ 

‘When I was here last you were trying Hollands with 
quinine bitters, I remarked casually. 

‘Don't fool!’ Uncle Dudley admonished me. ‘I’m 
dead in earnest. As I said, it was pure instinct that led 
me to these books. They have made everything clear. | 
only wanted their help to get the husk off my discovery, 
and hoist it on my back, as it were, and bring it out here 
in the daylight. And so now you know what I’m getting 
at when | say: Women are different from Men.’ 

‘ That is the discovery, then ?’ I inquired. 

Uncle Dudley nodded several times. Then he went 
on, with emphasised slowness : ‘I have lived here now for 
four years, seeing my sister-in-law every day, watching 
Ermyntrude grow up to womanhood and the little girls 
peg along behind her, and meeting the female friends who 
come here to see them—and, sir, I tell you, they're not 
alone a different sex: they’re a different animal alto- 
gether! Take my word for it, they’re a species by 
themselves.’ 

‘Miss Timby-Hucks is certainly very much by herself,’ 
I remarked. 

My friend smiled. ‘ And not altogether her fault either,’ 
he commented. ‘ But, speaking of that, it’s remarkable 
how, when you once get a firm grip on a big, central, main- 
guy fact, all the little facts come in of their own accord to 
support it. Now, there’s that young simpleton you met 
here at dinner a while ago: I mean Eustace Hump. Do 
you know that both Ermyntrude and the Timby-Hucks, 
and even Miss Walloby, think that that chap is a perfect 
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ideal of masculine wit and beauty? You and I would 
hesitate about using him to light a new clay with: but 
there isn’t one of those girls that wouldn’t leap with joy 
if he began proposing to her; and as for their mothers, 
why, the old ladies watch him as a kingfisher eyes a 
tadpole.’ 

‘Your similes are exciting,’ I said ; ‘but what do they 
go to show?’ 

‘My dear fellow, science can show anything. I haven’t 
gone all through it yet, but I tell you, it’s wonderful ! 
Take this, for instance ’—he reached for a green book on 
the mantel, and turned over the leaves—‘ now listen to 
this. The book is written by a man named Wallace— 
nice, shrewd-looking old party by his picture, you can see 
—and this is what he says on page 285: “ Some peahens 
preferred an old pied peacock ; a Canada goose paired 
with a Bernicle gander ; a male widgeon was preferred by 
a pintail duck to its own species ; a hen canary preferred 
a male greenfinch to either linnet, goldfinch, siskin, or 
chaffinch.” 


first lighted on that, I said to myself: ‘‘ Now I understand 


Now, do you see that?) The moment my eyes 


about the girls and Eustace Hump.” Isn't it clear to you?’ 

‘ Absolutely,’ I assented. ‘ You ought to read a paper 
at the Aquarium—before the Balloon Society, | mean.’ 

‘And then look at this,’ Uncle Dudley went on, with 
animation. ‘Now, you and I would ask ourselves what 
on earth such a gawky, spindling, pin-headed youngster 
as that thought he was doing among women, anyhow. 
But you turn over the page, and here you have it : ‘“ Goat- 
suckers, geese, carrion vultures, and many other birds of 
plain plumage have been observed to dance, spread their 
wings or tails, and perform strange love-antics.’’ Doesn't 
that fasten Hump to the wall like a beetle on a pin, eh?’ 

‘But I am not sure that I entirely follow its application 
to your original point, 1 suggested. 

‘About women, you mean? My boy, in science every- 
thing applies. The woods are full of applications. But 
seriously, women are different. As I said, inthe barbarism 
at the back of beyond this divergence started. With the 
beginning of what we call civilisation, it became more and 
more marked, ‘The progress of the separation increases 
nowadays by square-root—or whatever you call it. The 
sexes are wider apart to-day than ever. They like each 
other less ; they quarrel more. You can see that in the 
Divorce Courts, in the diminished proportion of early mar- 
riages, in the increasing evidences of domestic infelicity 
all about one.’ 

I could not refrain from expressing the fear that all this 
boded ill for civilisation—so-called or other. 

Uncle Dudley is a light-hearted man. He was not de- 
pressed by the apprehensions to which I had given utter- 
ance. Instead he hummed pleasantly to himself as he 
put Wallace back on the shelf. He began chuckling as 
a moment later he bethought himself to fill our glasses 
afresh. 

‘Did I ever tell you my cat story?’ he asked cheerily. 
‘Once a little boy came in to his father and said : “ Pa, we 
won't be troubled any more with those cats howling about 
on our roof at night. I’ve just been looking out of the 
upstairs window, and they're all out there fighting and 
screaming and tearing each other to pieces. There won't 
be one of them alive by morning!” Then the father 
replied : “ My son, you deceive yourself. When increasing 
years have furnished your mind with a more copious store 
of knowledge, you will understand that all this commotion 
and dire disturbance which you report to me only signifies 
more cats.””’ 

At this juncture, I regret to say, the servant came in 
with the soda-water. We talked no more of science that 


evening. Haro_p FREDERIC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MACLEOD OF ASSYNT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 19th April 1892. 

S1R,—Will you kindly allow me to make a few remarks on 
the correspondence which has appeared in your paper on this 
subject? And these shall be my last words to you. 

The traducers of Macleod have made one fatal mistake. 
They never ascertained his age. By an original authentic 
document relating to the family of Assynt, only printed for the 
first time in 1891, it turns out that when Macleod was alleged 
to be the ‘ bosom friend,’ the ‘follower, and the ‘ companion in 
arms’ of the great Marquis of Montrose, he was a child just 
ten years old! So vanishes this charge into thin air. 

Mr. Macphail quotes from Wishart a passage which at first 
sight seems to be damaging to Macleod—until we inquire into 
the facts. Wishart was minister of St. Andrews, and a vehe- 
ment ultra-Royalist. He loathed and abhorred the Covenant, 
and refused to sign it. He was thereupon deposed. While, 
therefore, Montrose was a Covenanter, he must have been 
bitterly opposed to him. Wishart was several times imprisoned 
by the Parliament, and in October 1644 he was captured by the 
Covenanters at Newcastle and imprisoned in the Tolbooth. 
He was kept in durance vile till after the battle of Kilsyth in 
1645. He was then released, and for the first time joined 
Montrose. He was, therefore, under lock and key during the 
whole of Montrose’s marvellous and meteoric campaign, and 
had no personal knowledge of it. In September 1646 he 
escaped with Montrose to Holland, and by his influence he 
was made chaplain to a Scots regiment at Schiedame. He 
did not accompany Montrose in 1650, but remained quietly in 
Holland. He therefore had no personal knowledge of the 
facts which took place in the wilds of Sutherlandshire. I have 
not yet ascertained in what year his Continuation was written. 
I understand that a Ms. copy in Latin is in the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, but it has never been published. An 
English translation was published in 1720. Considering that 
this Continuation was written certainly several years after the 
event, and in Holland, several hundred miles from the scene of 
action, what possible authority can it be for events that took 
place in the remotest districts of Scotland, when not a single 
Royalist survived the expedition? Wishart simply made his 
work a receptacle of all the malignant Royalist calumnies, 
which are utterly contradicted by authentic documents written 
by persons who were fully cognisant of the actual facts: and 
he is not a whit more a reliable witness than his copyist Napier 
in 1840. 

Mr. Macphail cites textually the passage from the O/d Statts- 
tical Account of Scotland to which I alluded in my former letter. 
The reverend scribe says: ‘Attempts were made to throw the 
odium of betraying this truly great man on Macleod of Assynt, 
a Royalist and a friend of Montrose,’ which shows that he was 
only retailing gossip. Macleod, as is now clearly shown, was 
neither a Royalist nor a friend of Montrose. The reverend 
gentleman then, writing one hundred and forty-three years after 
the event, proceeds to describe certain imaginary doings of 
Macleod in 1650. Does not Mr. Macphail know that the writer 
of the .Vew Statistical Account in 1840 has suppressed all these 
imaginings of his reverend predecessor, inspired probably by 
copious potations of usquebagh in the lonely manse and the 
moist climate of Assynt ? 

Mr. Macphail, driven to bay by the exposure of the worthless 
character of the so-called evidence against Macleod, retorts 
upon me. He alleges that Gordon was a ‘bitter partisan.’ 
“Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes?’ Were not 
Wishart, Burnet, Napier, Ayton, all the bitterest of bitter par- 
tisans ? Whereas Gordon was merely drawing up an impartial 
narrative of events of which he was personally cognisant, not 
for publication but to be preserved in the archives of the House 
of Sutherland. 

Mr. Macphail asks how do I know that Gordon was the 
author of the Continuation? or that he was a member of the 
Sutherland family ? or that he was well acquainted with Neil 
Macleod? or that he had anything more than hearsay to go on 
in constructing his narrative? Well, I will cite an unwilling 
witness, who, I hope, will satisfy even Mr. Macphail. Mr. 
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Alexander Mackenzie, in his History of the Macleods, says: 
‘Gilbert Gordon, in his Continuation of the Earldom of Suther- 
land, brought down to 1651, describes the facts of this case from 
personal knowledge. The Sutherland family, who fought against 
Montrose, Sir Robert Gordon, and the author of the Continua- 
tion were all friendly towards Macleod of Assynt, who fought 
under the Earl of Sutherland.’ After quoting a long extract 
from the Continuation, Mr. Mackenzie says: ‘ These are the 
facts, as recorded by acontemporary friendly author 7” the very 
year in which the events occurred, and to most minds, keeping 
that fact in view, they will appear conclusive.’ And conclusive 
I think they will be to most minds— except that, perhaps, of Mr. 
Macphail. 

Mr. Macphail then carps at my saying that Macleod was 
the highest civil official in the district, when he himself quotes 
the passage which distinctly says that Sutherland made Mac- 
leod his Deputy-Sheriff. What was the Deputy-Sheriff but the 
highest civil official in the district? If Mr. Macphail sees 
anything ambiguous in this positive statement, it can only be 
because he himself is enveloped in a Scottish mist. 

Mr. Macphail is quite wrong in saying that the Earl of Sea- 
forth was Macleod’s superior. Macleod held Assynt as a barony 
by charter direct from the Crown. 

A correspondent of yours, ‘ Outsider,’ politely said that Mac- 
leod was a ‘needy savage.’ Mr. Macphail says that I strive 
hard to identify Macleod with Sutherland. He asks how do [ 
know that Macleod was an intimate friend of Sutherland? or 
that he served under him? I will endeavour to satisfy Mr. 
Macphail, if that be possible. The Sutherlands, the Macleods, 
and the Mackays had been neighbours for centuries, and pretty 
nearly divided the whole county between them. These families 
were all connected by intermarriages. Macleod’s grandmother 
was a daughter of Lord Reay, an officer who served with great 
distinction under Gustavus Adolphus. Macleod’s mother was 
a daughter of Macleod of Lewes, one of the most powerful of 
the Hebridean chiefs. Two of Macleod’s aunts were married 
to two of Sutherland’s uncles. These two couples were equally 
uncles and aunts both to the Earl of Sutherland and Macleod : 
a pretty near family connection, I should imagine. Gordon, an 
unimpeachable authority, says that Macleod had served under 
Sutherland. When could this have been? When Montrose 
commenced his Royalist campaign, Sutherland was appointed 
by the Committee of Estates, of which he was one, to take the 
command of the troops in the North. Sutherland commanded 
his regiment at the battle of Auldearn. As Macleod was a lad 
of sixteen or seventeen at this time, it is not to be supposed 
that he held a command in the Covenanting army. But is it 
not reasonable to suppose that Sutherland took his young 
protégé and family connection with him on his staff, and 
thus have acquired a pretty good knowledge of him? Suther- 
land was the Hereditary Sheriff of Sutherlandshire, with Royal 
powers ; and not very long before the unfortunate event which 
has brought him so much evil notoriety, Sutherland had made 
him Deputy-Sheriff of Assynt. Is it likely that a person 
of such admittedly high character as Sutherland would have 
appointed a young man of twenty-one to such an important 
office unless he was assured of his fitness for it? Macleod 
was not the ‘needy savage’ ‘ Outsider’ so politely terms him. 
Though not titled himself, he was on terms of perfect social 
equality with the principal families in the North, just as at the 
present day a private gentleman of large property is with his 
neighbours who may happen to be Peers. Moreover, such scanty 
notices of him as exist show that he was a person of extremely 
mild character, not at all likely, either by position or by charac- 
ter, to be guilty of the perfidy imputed to him. The Sutherland 
family long continued their friendly relations with Macleod’s 
connections. My great-grandfather, though not actually ‘ out,’ 
was deeply compromised in the Rebellion of 1745, and his 
estates were only saved from confiscation by the influence of 
the Earl of Sutherland of the day. In 1831 the Marquis of 
Stafford and the Countess of Sutherland, in her own right, 
made my father member for the county of Sutherland ; and 
one day at Dunrobin the late Duke of Sutherland told me that 
my father was his oldest friend. 

Now, let us compare the fictitious relations of Macleod with 
Montrose to the real relations of the Earl of Sutherland with 
Montrose. Sutherland and Montrose entered the College of 
St. Andrews on the same day. There were there some six 
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young nobles who naturally formed a close intimacy. Suther- 
land and Montrose were leading Covenanters. Sutherland 
was one of the Committee of Estates, and Montrose was their 
commander. During this period, therefore, there must have 
been constant intercourse between these college friends. But 
when Montrose gave signs of swerving, and was imprisoned 
on suspicion of treason, Sutherland, his old friend, was sent 
to examine him in prison. When Montrose commenced his 
Royalist campaign, Sutherland, his old friend, was appointed 
to command the troops against him in the North, and com- 
manded his regiment against him at Auldearn, doubtlessly 
accompanied by Macleod. When Montrose invaded Scotland 
in 1650, Sutherland, his old friend, immediately raised his clan, 
and marched south to meet the Covenanting army coming 
north. The combined forces of Strachan and Sutherland 
totally defeated Montrose at Invercarron. When Montrose 
fled into Assynt, Strachan and Sutherland, his old friend, sent 
peremptory orders to Macleod, the resident magistrate and 
Sutherland’s deputy, to arrest him; and Sutherland, his old 
friend, was one of the Committee of Estates who unanimously 
adjudged Montrose to be executed under his attainder of 
1645. 

Macleod was not a volunteer in this unhappy business: he 
was acting under the imperative orders of the military authori- 
ties, one of them his own Principal, which it would have been a 
criminal neglect of duty on his part to disobey. 

Mr. Macphail may be assured that, as a matter of family 
tradition, I was quite aware of the other version of the story. 
But I did not wish to weary your readers with controversy, and 
I presented to them the version which rests on the most 
authentic evidence, and which I believe to be the true one. 

I am happy to say that all writers of repute now drop the 
charge of perfidy against Macleod. My friend, the late John 
Hill Burton, merely says that Montrose was captured by Mac- 
leod at the head of a party. Dr. Gardiner brings no charge 


of treachery against him ; Mr. Morris, in his excellent Lzfe of 


Montrose, describes the facts of his capture with the most per- 
fect fairness, and says that he can find no ground for the charge. 
I happen to know for certain that Mr. Morris, a gentleman of 
very high literary repute and strict impartiality, has fully inves- 
tigated the whole case independently, and has come to exactly 
the same conclusion as myself: that Macleod simply did his 
duty to the Government he served. That is a fact which Mr. 
Macphail and others would do well to consider. 

These, sir, are my last words to you on this subject. I feel 
assured that all men of sense will see that I have completely 
exonerated my kinsman and chieftain from all the calumnies 
with which he has been assailed, and I have rolled away the 
cloud of infamy which has so long rested on his name, and that 
he comes out of this affairas white as snow. For myself—and 
I feel that I may speak in the name of the whole Clan Mac- 
leod—I beg to tender you our best thanks for giving insertion 
to this correspondence. Regutescam in pace.—I am, etc., 

HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Edinburgh, 20th April 1892. 

S1rR,—The very interesting correspondence as to Macleod of 
Assynt and Montrose has in your last issue branched out into 
the wider and more important question of what was Montrose’s 
relation to the Covenants of 1637-8 and 1643. Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Mackay, says that though Montrose objected to 
the document of 1643 he all along approved of that of 1637-8, 
and that he ‘really remained a Covenanter all his life.’ 

There has recently been a good deal written to the same 
effect ; but I see no evidence for the conclusion, and I entirely 
dispute its accuracy. It is based on two unsupported assump- 
tions: (1) that Montrose approved of a Remonstrance which 
had apparently been penned by Lord Napier about the date of 
the battle of Kilsyth (1646) ; and (2) that the picturesque narra- 
tive given in Wodrow’s Axna/ecta contains a correct record of 
what took place at the meeting between Montrose and the 
Committee of the Commission of General Assembly in 1650. 
As to assumption No. 1. The Remonstrance itself bears in- 
trinsic evidence it never could have had the approval of Mon- 
trose. He certainly never published it, and there is not even the 
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slightest evidence that he ever saw it. As regards assumption 
No. 2, it seems sufficient to note that the account we have in 
Wodrow’s Ana/ecta of what took place in May 1660 between 
the Committee of Commission and Montrose was only taken 
down by Wodrow, in the days of Queen Anne, from the narra- 
tive of an aged clergyman, and that after the lapse of sixty 
years the recollections of minute details of a conversation can- 
not possibly be relied on. 

On the other hand, we have Montrose’s own views of the 
Covenants carefully given in his own words so late as May 
1649, when the Covenanting Commissioners were at Breda 
trying tg patch up terms with Charles II.; and these words 
are absolutely fatal to the contention that he continued his 
adherence to the Covenant of 1637-8. In his State paper, 
read in Council 21st May 1649, Montrose not only condemns 
in the strongest terms the Solemn League and Covenant of 
1643, but indicates in the plainest way his disapproval of the 
Covenant of 1637-8, characterising it as a ‘religious pretence.’ 
From this paper it is evident he had by its date reverted in 
Church matters to the teaching he had received before the ‘canni- 
ness’ of Rothes had brought him into the Covenanting fold. 

The Covenanting leaders of 1650 who sent him to the gallows 
had evidently no idea they were dealing with one who had 
‘really remained a Covenanter all his life’ ; and most certainly 
his friend and biographer Wishart gives no indication that he 
looked on the Great Marquess in the light of a Covenanting 
hero.—I am, etc., JAMES BRUCE. 





REVIEWS 
THE NEW STEVENSON 


Across the Plains: With other Memories and Essays. By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. London: Chatto. 

How does an author get such credit with us that his sen- 
tences, when they go with indifference as to their bearing and 
over intent upon fact for the sake of it, have an implicit and 
authentic greatness they hardly seem to have earned? If they 
have not earned it, their author has. His past and his condi- 
tions are there ; and all his phrases have kept good company. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson always secures an immediate silence in the 
audience of our thoughts ; even if he should not be alert, we are 
alert to meet him. ‘Across the Plains,’ the initial chapter of 
the new volume, is one of the most simply observant of the 
author’s essays ; it prefaced, in an American magazine, 7he 
Silverado Sguatters, and recounts the journey by emigrant 
train from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

There is a singular pleasure in having facts served to us by 
such a hand. Every great author should now and then be thus 
amongst us as he that serveth. It is a communication of 
honour, and the facts are the better for it. But now and then 
Mr. Stevenson breaks the narrative. There is a phrase that has 
rung—it is a cry of authorship in the midst of recital—in one 
reader’s mind at least during the eight years or so since it was 
first uttered. It occurs in the passage that tells how the train 
had been speeding its emigrants for days through the sterile, 
unmountainlike, ill-shaped, tame, yet remote hills of Wyoming ; 
and how it had suddenly carried them in the night among pines 
and torrents, colour and sound: and the memorable word is, 
‘It was like meeting one’s wife.’ And with what a simple 
sentence does the writer convince us of the dropping of the 
road, through a world of forests, from the topmost of the pass 
to the Pacific! Not many are able soto persuade us of height 
and of distance. Moreover, the dailiness of the wayside land- 
scape, with the few and rather delicate things that distinguish 
quotidian fields in the New World from quotidian fields in the 
Old : the differences of the village, of the crop, of the fence—in 
his notes of these Mr. Stevenson precisely answers our mental 
questions. We are assured that as a traveller he went bearing 
the commission of all the intelligent ; and when he adds to his 
replies some discovery of his own, such as that of the difference 
in the sunrises, he gives us the something uncovenanted which 
is in the gift of the great. 

As an observer—or rather as a describer, for every man sees 
infinite things and tells but a few—Mr. Stevenson would pro- 
bably have added somewhat to his reader’s pleasure had he 
included in his work more of the accidents that befall the 

















physique and temperament, the look and the speech of the 
men we meet. The observer of the old school described 
nothing but what was in a manner representative. Tolstoi, 
practising the modern method, on the other hand, is impartial 
to the point of making no intelligible selection in describing the 
accidental. Even he, nevertheless, cannot approach the in- 
numerable singleness of Nature. The ten or twelve men who 
shall be standing about a wayside inn door may get from him 
some three adjectives apiece. But the ten or twelve faces are 
so different in size and construction as to form a group too 
grotesque to be painted. The variety of their skulls is such as 
to make the difference of colour, habit, or age of small account. 
Mr. Stevenson carries his work less far than Tolstoi, and is 
if anything over careful that all he records shall be obviously 
significant. We are told of a crowd that was for many days his 
multitudinous companion ; but even among the nearer figures 
there are but two or three that are separated : the Dutch widow 
with her Aversion, her unswerving utilising practice, whereby 
she makes the forbearance of her fellow-traveller minister to her 
autobiographical vanity; the German who inflicted the ill- 
tempered good-fellowship of his after-dinner journey upon the 
weariness of emigrants following their road of many days ; the 
slow-spoken man who declined Mr. Stevenson as a chum and 
the curly youth who accepted him. Few others are special- 
ised; for a coloured waiter and a newspaper boy are both of 
them representative figures, and are cited for the sake of 
their class. 

Part of the delight of the manner in the succeeding essays— 
‘ Beggars ‘The Lantern Bearers,’ and ‘Random Memories,’ 
and of the ‘Epilogue to the Inland Voyage’—lies in the can- 
dour of the discovery of words. Some of the authors of phrases 
successfully found produce them with an air as though the 
search had been—how may we express it ?—furtive. They look 
at your face to see the effect as it were sidelong. Mr. Steven- 
son makes the confession of the going-in-search to be a part 
of his very triumph, and he seems to look you in the face 
with joy. There is nothing stealthy, for there is nothing 
slovenly or unhandsome in his thoughts. And into the 
tiring -room of whose art save his would we wish to 
go freely? His thought does not depend upon its dress: the 
form is noble, and may be taken by surprise in the grace and 
dignity of the process of preparation. It was a fine instinct, if 
not always justified, whereby a prince was wont to hold a levee. 
‘One likes to see his Authorship sleep in state, and so wake, 
and so array himself. The last and latest in the book is 
also the worst. With regard to the ‘ Christmas Sermon,’ we 
are not persuaded of the permanence of the conviction that 
caused the teaching of this essay (the mood that occasioned it 
is confessedly transitory) ; and we may hesitate to combat it 
from our more deliberate and more temperate conclusions. ‘ It 
is certain that we all think too much of sin.’ ‘If a thing is 
wrong for us and we cannot drive it from our minds—one thing 
of two: either our creed is in the wrong and we must more 
indulgently remodel it ; or else, if our morality be in the right, 
we are criminal lunatics, and should place our persons in re- 
straint.’ Sincere is the heart, and penetrated with the diffi- 
culty .of life, that has conceived the necessity of such evasions, 
and recommends them with so unseemly a security. But 
they are mere evasions. The first, that seems so like a 
deliverance, is in truth nothing but an ungenerosity and 
a licence; and the second, that seems austere, is but gro- 
tesque. To take the one: shall the fear of interior suffering 
persuade us to enlarge the limits of our laws? Nay, Reason 
alone—removed into a place of thought where there is no 
suffering to fear, and, above all, no pleasure to desire—should 
sanction that enlargement. And how—to take the alterna- 
tive—shall the restraint of our persons put a cage about our 
thoughts? Our fate, which we shall not shirk, is to go free 
visibly, and invisibly in custody. Certainly, let the custody be 
generally secret. Mr. Stevenson makes some confusion between 
the living by hard law and the imposing hard law upon others. 
Conscience should be the most modest and the best covered 
thing we have. And yet even here is something to qualify. 
We may not thrust a law upon our brother ; but our own 
relation to our brother—shall not this be ordered by delicate 
| negatives? Shall not Beatrice be mistress of her gravity? 
Beatrice refused her smile to Dante when he had beer bowed 
to by a courtesan. 
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A ROMANCE OF YEARNESTNESS 
The Soul of Lilith. By MARIE CORELLI. London: Bentley. 

The lady who writes, under the style of Marie Corelli, im- 
passioned romances with or without purposes, in halting lan- 
guage and with a superabundance of nonsensical disquisition, 
is an almost perfect exemplar of the vice to which the name of 
Yearnestness was given a year or two ago in these columns. 
She is dreadfully in yearnest, and yearns horribly for nothing in 
particular, without having any definite notion of what she yearns 
for, or of the fact that what she yearns for is incapable of defi- 
nite description because it really does not exist. The Soul of 
Lilith is not an amusing story, but it is interesting if it be read 
as a serious study of the degrading nature of the affliction of 
which Marie Corelli is the victim. It consists entirely of windy 
nonsense—in the strictest sense of the word—set forth with a 
low measure of literary skill. It is no more successful as a 
novel than Short Snaps and Ally Sloper are successful as organs 
of intelligent thought or the discussion of things worth discuss- 
ing ; but, as an illustration of what a large class of uncultivated 
people enjoys writing and reading, it is no less worthy of atten- 
tion than those estimable publications. It is to be regretted 
that the volumes are bound in the ordinary way, without a 
yellow tie on their backs beneath the title. The scarlet ribbons 
with which Wormwood was decked made the task of reading it 
lighter, and enliven the shelf in which, having been read, it 
‘dry-rots at ease till the Judgment Day.’ 

The story of 7he Soul of Lilith is to the following effect :— 
El-Rami was a white-haired ‘scientist’ of Arabian extraction 
and unparalleled—or not usually paralleled —accomplishments. 
Within practically unimportant limits he could do pretty much 
what he chose ; and among other things he had anelixir which 
would postpone death for any reasonable number of years— 
barring accidents. If he had not been yearnest he might obvi- 
ously have lived very comfortably and enjoyed himself for a 
long time. But he was as yearnest as the author of his being 
herself, and he tormented himself excessively in the effort to 
make out if he had an immortal soul. He was inclined to 
think not, but he was aware that there was a good deal of 
authority against him: particularly that of some monks in a 
free and independent monastery in Cyprus, who believed 
in God but refused to shave the top of their heads. This 
worried him, and therefore he lived laborious days, and 
never did anything amusing except occasionally raise ghosts 
(by purely physical devices), and reflect what a good time he 
might have, and what a large fortune he might make, if he put 
his unrivalled knowledge of every kind of ology in the market. 
Any sensible person might have pointed out to him that the 
question whether he had an immortal soul or not was one of no 
practical importance. If he had he would find it out all in 
good time ; if not, the judicious course was to live a virtuous 
and agreeable life until he was killed by an accident—which, 
by the doctrine of probabilities, he was bound to be in the long- 
run. Being yearnest, however, he would have dismissed that 
argument as unworthy, and gone on living the life of an ascetic, 
and worrying himself in vain. His principal device for find- 
ing out if men have souls was equally troublesome and 
absurd. He had found in an African desert a girl twelve years 
old dying of fever and starvation. She died, and he squirted 
cunningly prepared liquids into her veins until he reproduced 
in her body most of the phenomenon (as Miss Corelli might 
say) of life. He then kept her for six years as a kind of 
sleeping beauty, and during that time she grew up to be a 
young woman of eighteen. Now and then he used, without 
waking her up, to make her talk to him, as if she had been 
in a mesmeric trance, and he had a strange muddled notion 
that by this proceeding he was likely to find out either that 
she had an immortal soul or that she had none. This girl, 
or girl’s body, was Lilith, and of course she had a soul, 
What was really happening was that when she was not talking 
she was thoroughly dead, except that her circulation and so 
on were proceeding as usual in consequence of E]-Rami’s 
artful tricks, while her soul went wandering about space, in- 
vestigating the arrangements of other stars, planets, and so 
forth. When El-Rami made her speak, her soul more or less 
came back for a few minutes, and made use of her mouth to 
tell him what it had been upto. It must be observed here that 
El-Rami was, and that Marie Corelli obviously is, a person of 
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absolutely and hopelessly ‘ materialist’ views. Lilith’s ‘ soul’ 
was always somewhere, and apparently occupied about the 
same amount of space as ahuman body. El-Rami’s great wish 
was to see it, because he considered that, if he did, that would 
‘prove’ that it existed. Considering that he himself could 
make you a first-class solid-looking bogey, of any desired shape 
or colour, with a little dust and a bit of magnetic wire, and that 
he understood the working of the eye and the optic nerve 
much better than any one else living (except the unshorn monks), 
his stupidity seems to have been at least equal to his skill 
as a ‘scientist.’ But the explanation is this: It gradually dawns 
upon the astonished reader that the elementary notion of the 
possible existence of anything not material has not yet entered 
Miss Corelli’s mind. In her viewa soul is an anthropomor- 
phous figure which gets inside the body during life and goes 
somewhere else at death or at some shortly subsequent time. 
The reason why we cannot see it is not that there is nothing to 
see but that our vision is too ‘gross.’ If our ocular machinery 
were sufficiently stirred up, or were, so to speak, of a higher 
power to begin with, we should see souls, and likewise angels, 
and all sorts of other bogeys. In a word, this terrifically 
sublime, exalted, and yearnest lady is intellectually on the 
level of a child, with whom you do not discuss the existence of 
personality apart from matter, because it would not be able to 
understand what you wanted to suggest. 

To go on with the story, however: Lilith’s soul tries to con- 
vince El-Rami that God exists, and that the salvation of human 
beings is to be found only in Love. He declines to believe 
anything that is not ‘ proved,’ and says these assertions are not 
‘proved.’ After an incredible deal of fussing, drivelling, 
yearning, and agony, he falls in love with the remains of 
Lilith, and wakes them up: whereupon she kisses him, and then 
immediately dies in good earnest, her soul taking itself off to 
some place where other souls were, and where it had wanted 
to go before, but had not been admitted because its body was 
not sufficiently dead, and her body crumbling away to the dust 
it ought to have been if it had decayed properly during the 
preceding six years. El-Rami promptly forgot all his learn- 
ing and became an idiot, and his brother took him away to 
the Cyprian monastery, where he gibbered for the rest of his 
life. There is plenty more in the story, of course, but it is 
in no wise materiai. 

A few extracts appear desirable. They occur mostly in 
the conversations between El-Rami and Lilith’s soul. It 
must be remembered that El-Rami is the proud and sceptical 
* scientist,’ and that the soul, like ‘our’ souls in the hymn, is 
‘lighted with wisdom from on high.’ El-Rami says God 
cannot exist, because if he did he would not permit evil. 
(The inference, of course, depends upon an assumption which 
only a ‘scientist’ should be bold enough to make: that omni- 
potence necessarily involves unqualified benevolence towards 
human beings.) The Soul, who has studied the constitutions 
of Sirius and Mars, replies, ‘In God’s design I find no evil, 
no punishment, no death. If there are such things they must 
be in your world alone—they must be Man’s work and Man’s 
imagining.’ El]-Rami suggests that God must have made Man. 
Certainly, says the Soul, ‘“ with God’s own attribute of Free- 
Will. He, like his Maker, doth create—he also doth destroy ; 
what he elects to do God will not prevent. Therefore, if 
Man makes Evil, Evil must exist till Man himself destroys 
it.” This was a deep and strange saying, and El-Rami pon- 
dered over it without speaking.’ The Soul goes on to note 
that ‘in the spaces where I roam there is no evil,’ asserts of 
the Almighty that He ‘moves through Space,’ and ejaculates, 
‘Oh, to see Him passing ’mid the stars!’ Elsewhere Miss 
Corelli sneers at one of her minor characters who could ‘be- 
lieve in the possibility of the Deity’s having “ nostrils.”’ It 
is no wonder that a person whose ideas are so confused, so 
materialistic, and so thoroughly opposed to the teaching of 
every Christian Church should suggest, as our author does a 
few pages later, that ‘ perfect selflessness would give us what 
we need : a purified and reasoning religion.’ If we were ‘ per- 
fectly selfless,’ we should have (or be) no selves, and therefore 
should not exist, and therefore should not ‘need’ anything, 
and the purified Religion would have nobody to be bound by 
it, and nothing to reason about. Pages of this review might, 
if it were worth while, be filled with specimens of the feeble 
fallacies which with this yearnest lady do duty for argument 
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and logical inference. Her object, on the whole, appears to 
be to prove that a vague and incoherent but strictly material- 
istic form of religion strongly larded with sex is all that any- 
body ought to want, but that everybody wants it, and ought 
to be in no end of a state of mind until they get it. Then, 
she revels in the barbarous word ‘scientist,’ talks of ‘the 
human heart struck by the /vemo/o of passion,’ and of ‘the ex- 
planatory key to so much curious phenomena.’ In the course 
of a tirade concerning the injustice done to women by the exist- 
ing arrangements of the civilised world, she cites (apparently 
in emulation of Mrs. Humphry Ward) one ‘Georges’ Sand 
as an example of something or other. In a word, her book 
is written no better (or not much) than it deserves, And, con- 
sidering the object she seems to have set before herself and 
the manner in which she has set about achieving it, one cannot 
but feel that there is an organisation with which she must be 
almost absolutely in sympathy. She should join the Salvation 
Army, and get Mr. William Booth to circulate The Soul of 
Lilith by millions as the work of the yearnest Colonel Corelli, 
who might be placed at the head of the literary department of 
the ‘Army’ as the colleague of Mr. W. T. Stead. 


THE BAGMAN’S TOAST 


Woman— Through a Man’s Eyeglass. By MALCOLM C. SALA- 
MAN. With Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDy. London: 
Heinemann. 

‘Woman, sir,’ said the commercial traveller to Mr. Thackeray : 
‘I give you lovely woman.’ Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman gives you 
lovely woman in a score or so of aspects: as ‘The Little 
Widow, ‘The Cheery Woman,’ ‘ The Submissive Woman,’ and 
so forth. Sometimes he gives her to you in the spirit of the 
commercial traveller’s toast, as in a rather injudicious ‘ Pre- 
amble’: ‘ If I happen to lay the tint of tenderness on my canvas 
a little too thickly, forgive it, since the subject is a woman.’ 
This will not do: it is no excuse for inartistic work that you 
have chosen your theme too ambitiously ; no one compelled 
the selection, and too thick a tint of tenderness were all the 
more abominable if the subject is one that may touch a reader 
nearly. The great risk in such a book is that of annoying people 
with complacent reminiscences, and it is all the greater if a per- 
sonal form of narrative be adopted, as Mr. Salaman adopts it 
invariably. ‘I have always loved too much,’ he says: and ’tis 
true Swinburne says the same thing ; but then it is in a different 
connection. ‘ My life has been a series of individual disillusion- 
ings,’ he continues, and he confesses to countless bread-and- 
butter flirtations, and that sort of thing is easily beyond bearing, 
even though you ‘sit in the hush of the twilight’ with the 
romantic Mr. Salaman. And though Heaven forbid we should 
ask him or any one for stories to bring a blush, etc., a careful 
avoidance of impropriety throughout is like to leave an unplea- 
sant taste in the mouth, as of ‘a nice young man.’ Of course, 
he never intended to write a philosophical treatise ; but yet the 
limitations of a book about woman which ignores elemental 
matters altogether are a trifle obvious: in his ‘ Disappointed 
Spinster,’ for instance, they result in over-patent superficiality. 
He chooses the eyeglass of a man of the world (if that be his 
meaning) rather than the spectacles of a philosopher; and does 
he write as one? On the whole he does, although the broad- 
ness and familiarity of his types suggests the reflection that a 
tolerably judicious novel-reader might have written his book 
with very little personal experience. His accounts are not false, 
on the whole, but their truth goes not far ; and only once or 
twice do you feel that you are only one remove from life (and 
not, as generally, two or three for all you know): these occa- 
sions being in the ‘ Individual Woman’ and in the ‘ Submissive 
Woman,’ with its story—old to many but told strongly enough 
—of a broken heart. 

For Mr. Salaman’s virtues: his style is clear, not often 
spoiled by ‘tint of tenderness’ phrases, and sometimes bright. 
Now and again he thinks you want the ‘ new humour,’ but his 
jocularity is merciful. Moreover, if he be over-discreet in one 
way, he atones by discretion where the reverse were—not im- 
propriety but—vulgarity. You fear he will not be in the best 
of taste when you read the first sketch ; but as he goes on he 
improves in that matter, as well as in point of interest. And 
yet to say of a Jassée woman that ‘she perpetually asserts her 
determination never to marry, until one begins naturally to 
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wonder why she finds it necessary to be so emphatic. I believe 
there is sufficient chivalry still left among us to protect Miss 
Kittenish from being forced to any step,’ etc., is to be thick- 
skinned as well as intolerably ancient. And that reminds us 
that the man who is described as somebody’s husband, as 
nobody in his own house, and all that, has been described 
before. A more sensitive writer would have rejected such 
things and many others, and we have been led to remark at 
such length the faults and merits of a mediocre book because, 
after all, the ‘subject is a woman’: that is to say, because it 
is easy to be utterly vapid and altogether offensive on Mr. 
Salaman’s theme, and he is sometimes clever and almost always 
in tolerable taste. Mr. Dudley Hardy’s little sketches are well 
done and attractive. 


YESTER-YEAR IN ARCADY 


Kalm's Account of His Visit to England on His Way to 
America in 1748. Translated by JOSEPH LUCAS. 
London : Macmillan. 

Pehr Kalm was a Swedish naturalist, a contemporary of 
Linnzus, and a fellow-worker whose services to botanical 
science had honourable mention of the Master. His was not 
a home-keeping youth, for he travelled early on the quest of 
knowledge, and had such good account to give of his gettings 
that even in his student days he was elected to the member- 
ship of sundry Societies. He was further appointed to the first 
professorship of ‘ Oeconomie’ in the University of Abo in 1747 ; 
and was thereupon despatched—by the united action or im- 
pulsion of King, Parliament, and Senatus Academicus—on a 
visit to North America ‘for the purpose of describing the 
natural productions of that part of the world and of introduc- 
ing from (sic) thence into Sweden such useful plants as might 
be able to thrive in the north of Europe.’ But coming to Eng- 
land in search of a ship in March 1748, he had to linger there 
all through the spring and summer—so rare a matter was it to 
find a skeely skipper bound for Philadelphia—ere he sailed 
from Gravesend in the Lord’s name on board the Mary Gally 
(commander, Captain Lawson), August 5, 1748. During his 
stay he worked as ceaselessly at note-taking as though his com- 
mission had been above all things to observe the manners and 
customs of the English and report thereon with diligence. And 
so it came that when he returned to his own country and wrote 
his Visit to North America in 1753-61, nearly half of the book 
or rather of the three volumes ; for he did not live to complete) 
the work) was taken up with England. The American part 
was translated into English a century ago. The more remark- 
able and valuable portion relating to ourselves, being less 
interesting to those whose eyes are ever at the ends of the 
earth, was neglected then and has since been utterly forgotten. 
Yet of that part Mr. Lucas says—and he will be a sufficient 
authority for most folk—that ‘ it far transcends in completeness 
and accuracy of description any work of its age on England 
known to the present translator’ ; for ‘few subjects have escaped 
his scrutiny,’ and ‘ whether social or natural, of town or country, 
each has been described with the minute and delicate accuracy 
of a man of keen observation, of refined taste, and of high 
scientific training.’ 

Of observation, indeed, the book is a very monument; and 
your wonder at the industry of the writer is sometimes tempered 
by a certain vague sympathy for ‘them on whom he came for 
information. Doubtless his own eyes told him more than the 
eyes of most men would ; none the less must he have been a 
terrible fellow to ask questions, no easier to be satisfied with a 
dubious answer than your child of Nature is wont to be. His 
work was done from four centres : Gravesend, London, Wood- 
ford, and Little Gaddesden. From each of those he walked 
abroad, to east and west and north and south, and ever he 
filled his note-books with matter of great moment as respect- 
ing the aspects and customs of Arcady. How men enrich 
the soil, and plough the land, and sow the seed (whether in 
six-bout-lands or four-thorough-land), and gather the crop and 
stack it, and winnow the kernel from the husk ; how they cut 
the hay and turn it, and cunningly contrive that it shall smell 
incomparably sweet, so that no more delightful scent could 
attach to hay—whereby also it is the more greedily eaten by 
horses and cattle ; the rotation of the crops and the division of 
the land and the keeping of sheep—whose services to the 
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happy fields on which they are folded o’ nights are greater than 
can be paid for in money ; how folk fence the fields about with 
hedges (which are to them ef decus et tutamen) to screen them 
from the blast and to keep the cattle from wandering thither or 
away in search of pastures new—to which, indeed, they have 
small temptation, because of the general richness of the grass ; 
what are the habits and likings of the fellowship that make up 
a hedge; how the sloe, for instance, is an arrant rogue at 
creeping under the earth with his roots, so that he is not long 
among the others in the hedge before he comes thrusting for- 
ward from them out into the fields, where he so pulls the weol 
from the backs of the sheep (which seek for the fine grass under 
him) that great locks of wool are everywhere on his thorns— 
howbeit a little ditch run alongside might easily stop his bad 
habit of creeping from the hedge, and so put an end to ail this 
wool-stealing ; how in the midst of such a hedge they will 
sometimes plant a tree of prickly sort, to the end that the 
pig of inquiring mind—oldest prototype of the Newest 
Journalist—may have little pleasure of poking his nose there- 
through and rookling for garbage in demesnes that are not fer 
him or his likes ; how a rick is builded up or a floor laid down ; 
how a garden is laid out or a roof of straw thatch bound and 
woven ; what plants do not grudge to grow on the north side 
of an earthen wall, and what refuse to be satisfied with less 
than the sovereign favours of the sun ; how some trees and 
grasses wax strong on a rich and loamy soil, whilst others, like 
Mr. Tapley, are happier in less pleasant places . . . in fine, 
whatsoever men do or drive, wear or work with, kill or care for, 
buy, sell, or barter in the whole round of rural economy, is the 
subject of this quaint, charming, and laborious essay. Its 
matter is limited, of course, to the aspects and activities of a 
given area. For Kalm cared little for hearsay, and is at pecu- 
liar pains to keep you warned as to what things he has seen 
and proved, and what he can only report on the word of a 
Sagesman or informant. Also it is to be noted that as he 
began his agricultural survey afresh from each centre, whereas 
the distance between them did not give space for the develop- 
ment of much variety, it follows that he repeats himself plenti- 
fully. But he does it with a fine conscientiousness and with 
astonishing accuracy, so that no one will account it either 
fault or misfeature. Nothing escaped him, as Mr. Lucas says; 
and had anything lain hid from him, it was assuredly not in 
default of the most searching industry. Everywhere you find 
him noting, comparing, measuring all things ; enumerating the 
genera and species of grasses in manifold grass-fields and hay- 
stacks ; noting the height of ridge and the depth of furrow; 
constructing geological sections of many neighbourhoods, de- 
scribing with marvellous minuteness the number, appearance, 
and direction of the fissures in a chalk-pit ; and ever and anon 
throwing out the most acute conjectures as to the cause of 
various unexplained phenomena. And as everything is set 
down with childlike seriousness, nothing being taken for 
granted, but even the commonest processes of agriculture de- 
scribed, as if they were a new thing, with the most deliberate 
and painstaking lucidity, the result is a book which, while it 
has the highest value as a historical document, also has a dis- 
tinct interest for those with a enchant for quaint reading and 
an eye for documents that are human. 

For assuredly the Norse mind, which evolved the Sagas and 
the spectral cold of [Ibsen and the scientific innocence (childlike 
and bland) of Pehr Kalm—the Norse mind, we say, is assuredly 
an organ of most commanding simplicity, and will go far. But 
instead of trying to follow up that improving reflection, let us 
rather remark that, as Kalm’s affair was the study of agricul- 
ture and allied matters and in no wise the survey of mankind 
from Epping Forest to Gravesend, his observations under the 
latter head are to be taken as accidental favours. But there are 
enough of them to make you wish them more. Many a quick 
touch evokes the life of old time: when the highways, now 
a silent no-man’s-land, were full of travellers a-foot and on 
horseback, in wagons or Carts, journeying to and fro, sothat you 
had to steer your way very nicely among them: keeping an open 
eye all the while for wheel-ruts two feet deep! Then London’s 
many towers appeared in the distance, and the city made a 
brave show as it lay along the river. Smoke-capped it was, how- 
ever, even then, so that our observer would cough for several 
days whenever he came to town. The Londoners themselves 
did not cough, for they were accustomed to this medicated air: 
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they only had consumption. Thenadays you dropped down to 
Gravesend with the tide in a tilt-boat, seated on all the luxury 
of new straw! It savoured of madness to be seen about town 
in boots (unless, indeed, you were obviously horsed for travel)— 
*twas a touch of oddity almost as scandalous as the being seen 
abroad without a peruke. But even the'penury of the day-labourer 
sustained a pride above ¢hat. They were an honest-hearted 
and undiscriminating folk withal, those wig-wearers; they 
crowd round and cry ‘God bless the King !’ with unmistakable 
emotion as His Majesty George the Second goes by, and they 
fly every inch of bunting they have to honour the birthday of 
His Grace of Cumberland. But space is lacking here to indi- 
cate a tithe of the curious lore with which the chapters on 
London and on Chelsea are stocked : the descriptions of the 
streets, of water-carts, of flower-sellers and shoeblacks (whose 
charge was ‘a halfpenny for each shoe’!), of watermen (‘ who, 
as soon as they became aware of any one coming a long way 
off, set up a horrible noise, so that by shouts and upraised 
hands they made known their readiness to carry one where 
he wished to go on the river’; of the penny post; of Eng- 
lish womanhood even: which itself, indeed, were matter for 
another story. 

But this must be said: that the word ‘translation’ conveys 
scarce the empty outline of an idea of the labour which Mr. 
Lucas must have expended upon the book ; but the proofs of it 
are upon every paragraph and at the foot of almost every page. 
It has been years in hand ; and while few among living men 
could have brought to bear upon it such an assured range of 
technical, practical, and scientific knowledge, still fewer could 
have graced it with such a wealth of history, philology, and 
antiquities ; fewest of all would have had the industry which 
has carried Mr. Lucas into all the scenes described, so that 
he might be able to confirm or clear up the words of his 
author where need was, or mark the entrance of latter-day 
differences. 


ARCADES AMBO 


The Escapes of Casanova and Latude from Prison. Edited by 
P. VILLARS. ‘Adventure’ Series. London: Unwin. 


This is not the least entertaining volume of a series which 
has added something—despite a certain vice of respectability 
—to the gaiety of those whose delight is to contemplate the 
vagaries of the gangrel loon, the deeds or misdeeds of rake- 
shames and persons otherwise disreputable. The introduction 
is not immodestly egoistical, as most modern introductions are. 
But Mr. Villars has the defects of his century. His heart is in 
the right place : as witness certain remarks upon the stupidity 
of a populace which allowed itself to be misled by folk-lore about 
the Bastille, and dinged down that excellent institution, leav- 
ing the Bicétre to be in fact what the Bastille was in fiction ; 
witness also his deductions from the similarity of suffering im- 
posed upon Casanova by a republic and upon Latude by a 
monarchy. And yet it is in him to pity Latude: Latude who, 
like Rousseau, was the neo-Radical in embryo, whose appalling 
self-righteousness, combined with an ingrained disrespect for 
authority and expressed prolifically in the most sentimentalised 
verbiage, forces the conviction that his memoirs are untrust- 
worthy or untruthful or both. At the same time, he pelts 
Casanova with adjectives and uncomplimentary epithets ; nor 
is he any kinder to the century of whose life Casanova equally 
with Latude was a manifestation. Had Mr. Villars ‘cut the 
cackle,’ and instead of stating his conclusions about Casanova 
related the feats in rascality which have induced them, his 
introduction would have made better reading, and presented a 
far more lifelike picture of a most merry villain. As it is, he 
misses the true significance of the juxtaposition. Like enough 
‘the moralist may be shocked to find that the man whose only 
crime was that he had an ill-balanced mind . . . was kept 
rotting in prison for over thirty years and died obscure,’ whilst 
‘the man who had been guilty of well-nigh every possible 
crime ... ended his days in a castle’: the moralist, that 
is, who haunts the Adelphi or the Princess’s, reasoning not 
aright. Nor is Mr. Villars’s private pess!mism better founded. 
It is not ever thus in real life. The fact remains that both 
Latude and Casanova got into trouble with society. Each was 
a @riminal, or had the makings of one. But whilst Casanova 
was a man of genius and resource, Latude was a bungler, and 
probably vastly less clever and less innocent than he makes 
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himself out. In other words, here we have the successful and 
the unsuccessful practitioner in fraud: the one unable to take 
his punishment like a gentleman ; the other, although naturally 
disposed to quarrel with his situation, much more disposed to 
escape from it with as little ado as possible, by the strength of 
his own right arm. 

Latude, whose memoirs are given by Mr. Villars in Calcraft’s 
rather heavy version, was probably born for his fate. He was the 
son, or professed to be the son, of an officer and a gentleman : 
but his family circumstances are so mysterious that we can take 
little account of them. His original offence was of some parti- 
cular rankness ; but he was sent to the Bastille in the end, 
and there, at one time or another, he was treated with extreme 
cruelty. That we can no more doubt than that his own 
recalcitrancies stimulated his gaolers against him. For indeed 
he seems to have been impracticable, offensive of speech, and 
scarcely veracious. It seems probable that a little civility of 
conduct towards Sartine, the lieutenant of police, might have 
procured his liberty even before the Pompadour’s death ; but 
he wrote insolently to the one, and with surpassing virulence of 
the other. His efforts at evasion were untiring, and more than 
once successful. Although there is ascarce-pardonableexaggera- 
tion in Sartine’s statement that he had ‘become an abandoned 
miscreant in prison,’ certain it is that his best friends were 
hampered by his wild language and indecent way of expression. 
Even Malesherbes, whose probity is unquestioned, found himsel 
unable to decide whether the man were lunatic or criminal. 
Latude was sent to the asylum at Charenton not as a punish- 
ment but as a kindness. Confinement and harsh treatment 
must have injured his brain. But he retained a trace of 
common sense, and his liberation (we may remark) came after 
his longest relapse into propriety of behaviour. We have only 
his own account of all these events. To read between the lines 
is to understand that he was a braggart, incapable of per- 
suading himself of his own faults, violent and given to com- 
plaint. He had his excuse: he was abominably persecuted. 
But there is more to say for la Pompadour and Sartine and 
le Noir than the indictment of their conceited antagonist 
suggests. After all, he tells his own story, and at best it is a 
shabby story: the story of the man who could see nothing 
wrong in the very ungentlemanly method whereby he sought 
to possess himself of Mme. de Pompadour’s favour. These 
memoirs are not interesting ; they bear the stamp of every vice 
an English schoolboy is taught to avoid. Wherefore we can 
understand that they are a factor in the composition of Radical 
notions of French history: for the Radical has been defined as 
a man who never was at a public school. 

In Casanova there were mingled the better elements of Barry 
Lyndon with the worser characteristics of Benvenuto Cellini. 
He was one of the frankest blackguards that ever lived. There is 
no need to repeat Mr. Villars’s description of his character. Are 
not his escapades written at length in the volumes of the spright- 
liest and least decent memoirs that ever put the modern dealer 
in reminiscences to shame? Of these memoirs Mrs. Bell has 
carefully and vigorously translated the portion which deals with 
his escape from the Piombi at Venice. The feat was infinitely 
more difficult and more skilfully executed than anything Latude 
effected : it is told in an exceedingly captivating manner, the 
manner of a man ‘ fairly well-informed, full of himself, reckless, 
pleasure-loving, hating prudence, ready to talk at random 
on every subject, gay, bold, vigorous.’ There is no whining 
about his wrongs, no complaint against the oppressive tyrants 
who had him by the heels. He jeers at them, he sets them 
upon his page with wonderful skill, he does his best to outwit 
them. He boasted ; he lied. But then his boasts are amusing, 
and his lies were lies which none but a man of genius could have 
conceived, while Latude’s are the common stock-in-trade of the 
political agitator. And the tale of Casanova’s escape is better 
than anything of its sort in fiction: saving only and always 
a certain passage in Monte Christo. 


WILKINS REDIVIVUS 
The Alien Invasion. By W. H. WILKINS. ‘ Social Questions 
of To-Day.’ London: Methuen. 

Readers of The National Observer will recall the correspon- 
dence in its columns regarding this book. A part of it was 
shown to be plagiarised. Mr. Wilkins confessed, ate humble 
pie, and, having excised the peccant stuff, presents afresh his 
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volume to the reviewer, ‘tricked with new-spangl’d ore.’ One 
is apt to be suspicious of such a performance. Mr. Arnold 
White’s Destitute Alien in Great Britain seems to have been 
closely consulted, especially in the chapter on Italian Immi- 
gration, but the similarity may be because both writers have 
drawn from a common source. The ‘ Introductory Note by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Bedford’ still serves ; but in the 
Republic of Letters consecration availeth not, and the plain 
truth is that the said ‘ Note’ is a string of platitudes. ‘I am of 
opinion it is not safe to allow things to remain as they are 
without thorough investigation.’ This is episcopal caution; but 
we get ‘no forrader.’ Mr. Wilkins gives one a mass of facts, 
‘and gives them in a readable manner ; yet one seeks in vain— 
for the time has come therefor—some definite scheme of remedy. 
Moreover, he is scrappy, disconnected, not always consistent. 
Yet now and again his page suggests a profitable reflection, 
Thus, he puts the whole argument for legislation in a sentence : 
‘No other civilised nation will take our paupers, our criminals, 
our lunatics, our outcasts. Why then, in the name of common 
sense, should we be compelled to take theirs?’ To which 
what answer save Why indeed ?, 

» This (p. 12) is a quotation from the St. Petersburger Zeitung 
for last June :—‘ We hear that a charitable association has been 
formed with the praiseworthy object of assisting the Russian 
Jews out of their present miserable situation.’ And how ?, By 
shipping them off to London ‘at the lowest possible rates.’ 
When they arrive it is hoped ‘that the friends of the Jews in 
England will help to provide for the poor creatures.’ This goes 
some way to explain how the apparently destitute manage to 
get here. Mr. Wilkins also points out that many people find a 
profit in the Alien’s coming: as certain steamship firms and com- 
panies (which have naturally enough refused him information), 
crimps, sweaters, pimps, and so on. Unhappy Alien! Yet even 
his troubles may be exaggerated. Thus (p. 45): ‘ They agree to 
pay back a certain sum if they break their engagement (with 
the sweater), and as this is impossible for them to do, they re- 
main practically slaves.’ Indeed! And what’s to prevent them 
from taking the key of the street? The sweater might try the 
County Court, but he would fail on the merits ; or, if he got 
judgment, how could he make it fruitful? A few lines further : 
‘Their position is precarious, being liable to be discharged at a 
moment’s notice.’ This is not grammar, whilst it is certainly in- 
consistent with the foregoing. And too much pity may be wasted 
on theAlien. After a time he gets on, has his luxuries and amuse- 
ments—among them the spectacle of //am/et done into Yiddish 
(Shakespeare forgot to curse this in advance) ; and no doubt 
from his own point of view the immigration is a success. It is 
the pressure on those of our own household that we are bound 
to consider. In truth, the rich Jews among us would do well, 
as far as in them lies, to check the influx, for an English 
Judenhetze is an event of ever-increasing probability. Again, 
when we are told that ‘the increase of foreign and secret 
revolutionary societies in the Metropolis has recently been 
very great,’ we ask what that has to do with the question, 
Neither Mr. Wilkins nor any one else proposes to exclude the 
political refugee. 

In discussing Italian Immigration he has much irrelevant 
matter on ice-cream, dancing, and barrel-organs. He de- 
rides Mr. Goschen for saying that to put down the latter 
were difficult, ‘as many derived great pleasure from the music 
of the barrel-organ.’ This shows (1) ‘that Mr. Goschen has 
not such a keen ear for music as he has an eye to finance.’ 
One is inclined to adopt the flute-player’s reply to Alexander 
the Great, and say, ‘God forbid that he should’; but at any 
rate the inference is wrong, since Mr. Goschen didn’t say that 
he admired the barrel-organ. (2) ‘Also that he is ignorant of 
the true facts.’ On the contrary, the statement is correct : to 
silence the barrel-organ would be to eclipse the gaiety of every 
Slum and alley in London. The chapter on the Social Evil is 
also terribly wild. 


SORRY SATIRE 
Satirical Poems of the Time of the Reformation. Edited by 
JAMES CRANSTOUN, LL.D. Parts Il. and ul. Edinburgh: 
Printed for the Scottish Text Society by William Black- 
wood and Sons. 
Dr. Cranstoun’s comment on these pieces—that they are 
characterised by an almost total absence of poetie feeling,’ 
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and that only two or three at the outside are of distinguished 
literary merit—errs, if it err at all, on the side of generosity. 
But for a certain mastery of metre and rhythm, the most of 
them might be classed as doggerel, and very sorry and dull at 
that. To call them satirical were to flatter them, for satire 
implies a flavour of wit, a certain intellectual acidity, the power 
to prick and sting ; whereas these rhymesters are for the most 
part incapable of any save the commonplaces of abuse ; their 
weapons are of the bluntest and rudest, and they display no 
individual dexterity in wielding them. The only really witty 
pieces in the collection are touched with obscenity : the string 
of rhymes which easily bears away the palm in both respects 
being the Legend of a Lymmaris Lyfe, a professedly plain and 
unadorned chronicle of the labours and adventures of Bishop 
Adamson of St. Andrews. The shameless humour with which 
the recital of certain episodes in the bishop’s life are touched 
recalls not Calvin but Rabelais, while the keen and brilliant 
malevolence almost rivals the achievements of Pope. The 
verse is easy and spirited, the diction exceptionally pithy and 
pointed. For its contemptuous scorn the following definition 
of a gross and unenlightened drunkard—‘a wirriare of the 
gude sweit wyne —were hard to match. But what gives the 
peculiar piquancy to its outrageous indecorum is the piety of 
the bard: the fact that he writes in the interests of Presbytery 
and Kirk, for a warning to sinners and for the special edifica- 
tion of saints. The preface is addressed to ‘all faytfull brethren 
that on the Lord dependis,’ and it concludes with the exhorta- 
tion to 


‘Ground you on God, the rocke and corner stane, 
As Paul does speik to the Corinthians.’ 


That, moreover, the satire was favourably regarded by the Kirk 
authorities may be inferred from Calderwood, who accepts it 
without wincing as a veracious record of fact. This curious 
intermixture of piety with ribaldry is characteristic of the time. 
It is frequently exampled in the diatribes of Knox, whose unique 
History of the Reformation owes much of its picturesque and 
graphic vigour to its strange blending of austere severity with 
unseemly mirth. 

As regards the author of the Zegend Dr. Cranstoun’s ob- 
servations can scarce be accepted as conclusive. That the 
whole of the so-called ‘Sempill Ballads’ are written by one 
and the same Sempill seems to be taken for granted without 
much proof. Dempster’s date (1595) for Sempill’s death is 
accepted without question, though his other statements are re- 
jected as wholly worthless. Moreover, so notoriously incorrect 
are Dempster’s dates that his authority is enough to make 
one doubtful. Dr. Cranstoun also assumes that the Legend 
was penned in 1584, his only reason for doing so being, appar- 
ently, that Calderwood in his AHzstory of the Kirk of Scotland, 
under date 1584, remarks that ‘Bishop Adamson’s behaviour 
in his journey to, at, and frome Londoun is sett down in 
a certan poem made by Robert Sempill, a Scotish poet, 
intitled Zhe Legend of the Lymmaris Lyfe’ (Introduction, p. 
xxxit). Calderwood’s independent testimony would not have 
been of much consequence, but he gives, in fact, no information 
as to when the poem was written. Adamson’s journey was 
made in 1584, but it does not follow that the verses were written 
immediately after his return. On the contrary, internal evi- 
dence demonstrates that their date is later ; for in lines 940-60 
there is reference to Adamson’s recantation, which, if it did 
take place at all, took place in 1591. As Adamson died early 
in 1592, and the libel was indited before his death, the chances 
are, therefore, that it dates from 1591. There would thus be 
a break of ten years between the Legend and Ane Complaint 
upon Fortoun, the next latest Sempill ballad. True, in both 
MSS. the poem is ‘described under the initials R. S.’ ; but in 
the other poems Sempill gives not his initials but his name 
in full, and, granted that the ballad-writer did sign himself 
‘R. S.,’ it is arguable that he may have done so in jest. 

Dr. Cranstoun’s remarks on the ‘withering check’ to the 
‘growth of the old tongue,’ on the ‘sad havoc’ made in the 
‘language of Dunbar, and Douglas, and Lyndsay’ by the con- 
tinued ‘accession from Southern sources,’ express an exagger- 
ated view of the influence of English intercourse ; for additions 
are not necessarily hurtful, and, after all, Scots and English were 
originally identical. In any case, the literature of Scotland 
received at this time a much more ‘ withering check’ than her 
language ; and this not from her ntercourse with England, 
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but from the peculiar influences of her Reformation. Of this 
the most of these ballads furnish ample proof. The joyous and 
chivalrous life of the Middle Ages, with its games and jousts 
and tournaments, its knights and troubadours, had vanished 
for ever: the triumph of Puritanism was at hand ; its rejection 
of art and beauty, its intellectual sterility, are already manifest 
in these woful examples of the Muse. At the same time, Dr. 
Cranstoun has rendered an important serviceJnot only to the 
student of the Scottish language but to the student of Scottish 
history in re-editing these Reformation ballads. Asa mirror 
of the sentiments of the time, of the political and intellectual 
aspects of the Reformation in Scotland, they deserve the most 
careful consideration. They strongly support the conclusion 
that the Reformation, the downfall of the old religious order, 
was rather due to political and social than to religious in- 
fluences. As aids to the solution of the special historical 
puzzles of this remarkable epoch—the death of Darnley, the 
character of Queen Mary, the aims and purposes of the Regent 
—their value is inconsiderable ; but on many minor points 
their indirect evidence is precious. As thus: at least we have 
the case against the Queen as it was stated to her subjects 
and the exact arguments by which they were induced to 
abandon her to her enemies. 


OLD AND NEW 


Of Fala and Soutra (Edinburgh : Hitt) the production has 
evidently been a labour of love, and the book contains a great 
deal of interesting information about the united parishes whose 
history it tells. And the publisher also has done his part 
with commendable care. It is, therefore, vexing enough to 
find it written in slipshod English, devoid of any sense of 
proportion, and every now and then showing its industrious 
author to be but an uninstructed amateur after all. It is quite 
too much, for instance, to find, not in foot-notes but in a full- 
dress list of authorities, such phenomena’as Refours, Service of 
Writs, etc., Rymers Fadra, or even Scott's ( Dr.) Fasti Scotia. 
Such things at once put the initiated on their guard, while 
the casual reader will probably be more taken up with the 
peculiarities of Mr. Hunter’s style than with the information 
which he is seeking to impart. For the benefit of those 
desirous of knowing what manner of man he is, a full-page 
portrait of the author is kindly furnished, together with illus- 
trations representing various other objects of interest associated 
with the parish. In a volume of sermons or any work in which 
the personal element has a legitimate place this were pardon- 
able, but it is poor taste in a parish history. 

The students of Egyptian—meaning thereby your hopeless 
sap or piocheur—who have been multiplying among us of late 
years, may be glad to get in M. J. (not Emmanuel) de Rougé’s 
handy Géographie ancienne de la Basse-Egypte (Paris: Roth- 
schild) not alone the cream of Brugsch (with divergences there- 
from) but also the very nearly most up-to-date work of English 
and French explorers, together with its authors own con- 
clusions or suggestions. The section on Pithom and the 
*Arabian’ nome is of a double interest ; the map consists of 
debatable divisions : and the volume, like so many of Roth- 
schild’s, is a pretty piece of printing. But the special dots and 
accents for transcribing Egyptian are unfortunately too often 
disregarded, and the wrong hieroglyph is even set up at times. 
Of the blame the author is, we presume, to bear the brunt ; and 
he also has to do penance for inconsistent readings, and for 
such misreadings as Peuat for Pefuathet (p. 31), medz for 
nebat (p. 122), and the general writing of the word ‘ temple’ as 
ha instead of he¢, and of the word ‘ house’ as #7 instead of fa. 
But devious and wondrous are the ways of transcribers of 
Egyptian ; devilish and wanderous were the labyrinthine tracks 
of the scribes they transcribe. An aid notable enough for the 
Jacks of this trade is the list of Egyptian hieroglyphic types, 
containing some two thousand three hundred numbers, well 
and privately printed last month by Messrs. Harrison and Sons, 
Queen’s Printers-in-Ordinary. 

The two last numbers of the series ‘la Vie Privée d’Autrefois’ 
(Paris : Plon) deal with des Médecins and les Ecoles et Colleges 
at Paris from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. The first 
treats of the origin of the Faculté de Médecine, and gives a 
particular account of the most eminent doctors, quacks, and 
astrologers of successive generations. The title of the second 
volume sufficiently indicates its contents. Interspersed is much 
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amusing medizval gossip. Thus, we are told of the book called 
Smagorad which God gave to Adam: it was a summary in 
advance of Universal History, but the Fall was not mentioned 
(possibly from consideration for our first parents’ feelings), 
There were twenty-one pages only. Adam engraved the chief 
passages on two pillars, of which Josephus assures us he saw 
one. This and much else is to be found in a bibliography ef 
antediluvian literature which the learned Joachim Mader gave 
to the world as late as 1666. The exact branches of /e gays 
latin are given, whilst some ordinances quoted indicate the 
life of its inhabitants. They lounged about during the day, 
their swords in much better condition than their breeches, and 
their hats pressed well over their brows to make identification 
difficult. At night they robbed passengers, and then rushed 
off to taverns, where in the company of ladies of very question- 
able character they squandered their ill-gotten earnings. ’Tisa 
brutal age, and even the excellent Latin of Margaret of Valois is 
ascribed to the beatings she received. Then was the period 
of guilds, and to read of des Ecrivains as a corporation is to 
think of the Society of Authors ; but, alas ! only writing-masters 
are meant. There is much interesting detail on the pens they 
used, and on subjects too numerous to mention. 

Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., London, send out a parcel of 
new musical publications. Mr.J.M. Capel’s latest song, Six Hus- 
bands, though its title raises visions of the Woman of Samaria, is 
a harmless drawing-room ditty of a humourous sort. It is tune- 
ful and easy tosing. /#namorata, a new waltz by Florence 
Fare, is just like a hundred other waltzes. It possesses the 
rhythmic swing that dancers desire, its melodies are such as 
catch the ear; but in matter and manner it never rises above 
the veriest commonplace. Karl Kiefert writes a quick march, 
Our Empire. It isa bald arrangement for pianoforte of Angelo 
Mascheroni’s Soldier's Song. Infinitely better stuff is the Sona 
tina in C Major by Dussek, reprinted as a number of the 
‘Classical Music’ series. Two pieces for violin and piano 
forte come from the pen of Emile Sauret. The Vision is per- 
vaded by a tone of sweet and lofty melody ; the Capriccietia 
is brisk and spirited, and demands a fairly high technique for 
its effective performance. Besides these pieces the parcel im 
cludes Macfarren’s Pianoforte Method and Otto Pfeiniger’s 
Violin Method, both excellent bases for instruction in these 
instruments. 

Skip the biographies of actors it contains, and you shall find 
The Dramatic Year Book and Stage Directory (London: 
Trischler) invaluable to the theatrical journalist, and vastly 
interesting to everybody with a fancy for the modern theatre : 
Mr. Cheltnam has edited the mass with patience and discrimi- 
nation ; there is a number of useful portraits ; the theatrical 
year in Britain, Paris, the United States, Australia, is recorded 
at greater length than it deserves : in brief, amonument of com- 
pilation. We have also received Zhe English Catalogue @ 
Books for 18y1 (London : Sampson Low), a most useful publica- 
tion; Camping Out (London: Bell), by A. A. Macdonell, the 
latest instalment of theJadmirable ‘ All-England’ series ; anew 
edition of Zhe Book of Worthies (London : Macmillan), by the 
author of The Heir of Redclyffe, being the new volume of the 
neat reissue of ‘ The Golden Treasury’ series ; a new edition 
of Playhours and Half-Holidays (London: Macmillan), by 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson; a cheap edition of Zhe Three 
Admirals (London : Griffith), by W. H. G. Kingston; a new 
edition of Stray Thoughts (London : Unwin), by the Rev. Dr. 
Rowland Williams ; and an excellent pamphlet on Life Assur- 
ance ‘ Features’ (London: Layton), by Archibald Hewat. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FICTION 


A Dream of Happiness. H. Old. London: Digby. 

A King’s Second Marriage. Translated from the French of 
Ary Ecilaw. London: Eden. 

A Little Flutter. H. Savile Clarke. London: Henry. 

A Member of Tattersall’s. Hawley Smart. London : White. 

A Tiger's Cub. Eden Phillpotts. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

A Wandering Star. Lady Cunninghame. London: Ward 
and Downey. 3 vols. 

A Young Girl's Life. 3B. L. Farjeon. London: White. 

Betsy. V. London: Osgood. 

My Cousin’s Wife. ®. Merton. London: Digby. 
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The Bushranger’s Sweetheart. Hume Nisbet. 
White. 


The Slave of the Lamp. H.S. Merriman. London: Smith, 
Elder. 2 vols. 


Tiddleywink Tales. 1. K. Bangs. London: Griffith. 
Timothy's Quest. K. D. Wiggin. London: Gay. 
Tom Buxton’s Aim. S. Robertson. London : Digby. 


London : 


VERSE 
The Book of Joseph and Zuletkha. Mullana Aldubrahman 
Jami ; Translated by Alexander Rogers. London: Nutt. 
16s. 
TRAVEL 
Journals of the Mashonaland Mission. W. H. Knight Bruce. 
London: Church Agency. 2s. 6d. 
Tamganyike. E.C. Hore. London: Arnold. 6s.| 


Twelve Times Round the World. G. C. Sayce. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 


BroGRAPHY 
Cardinal Manning. A.W. Hutton. London: Methuen. 6s. 
Diaries of D. Gooch. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Prince de Talleyrand’s Memoirs. Vol. v. London: Griffith. 
21s. 


The Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman. E. A. Abbott. 
London: Macmillan. 25s. 


History 


‘ Monsieur Henri’; A Foot-Note to French History. New 
York : Harper. 

New Chapters in Greek History. Percy Gardner. London: 
Murray. 

Spanish Story of the Armada. A. J. Froude. London: 
Longmans. 12s. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Primer of English Etymology. W. W. Skeat. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. Is. 6d. 


Autobiography ofan English Gamekeeper. London: Unwin. 
6s. 


Colour Vision. E. Hunt. London: Smith. §s.; 

Contract of Sale. J. B. Moyle. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. 

Essays on Literature and Philosophy. Edward Caird. Glas- 
gow: MacLehose. 8s. 6d. 

Familiar Studies in Homer. A.M. Clerke. London: Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. 

Hutchinson's Australasian Encyclopedia. London : Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Insurance and Saving. Edited by C. S. Lock. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Italian Painters. Giovanni Morelli ; Translated by C. J. 
Ffoulkes. London: Murray. I5s. 

Lancaster and York. \1.H. Ramsay. London: Frowde. 36s. 

Literary Coincidences. W. A. Clouston. London: Unwin. 
1s. 6d. 

Makers of Modern Thought. David Nasmith. London: 
Philip. 

Modern American Rifles. A. C. Gould. London: Brentano. 
tos. 6d. 

Poets and Poetry of the Century. Baillie to Blind. Edited 
by A. H. Miles. London: Hutchinson. 4s. 

Round the Camp-Fire. E. H. Hirst. London: Digby. 2s. 6d. 

Sketches in Sunshine and Storm. W.J. Knox Little. London: 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The Aphodida. H. M. Bernard. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Year Book. Edited by C. S. Cheltnam. Lon- 
don : Trischler. 

The Revolutionary Spirit Preceding the French Revolution. 
Félix Rocquain ; Translated by J. D. Hunting. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Treatise in Byzantine Mustc. S. G. Hatherley. London: 
Gardner. 4s. 

ForEIGN 

Bonne amie. Roman. Albert Cim. Paris: Kolb. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Buddhistische Anthologte. Texte aus dem Pali Kanon uber- 
setzt von K. E. Neumann. Leider: Brill. 6m. 

Cas passionnels. Réné Maizeroy. Paris : Ollendorff. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Compenaio de historia dela literatura esparola. L. R. Miguel. 
Salamanca: Nunez. _ 10 pes. 

Feudalismo moderno o los principios de un cacigue, J. Gallardo 
Lobato. Madrid: Cruzado. 4 pes. 

Hangen und Bangen. Roman. G. Samarow. Stuttgart: 
Verlagsanstalt. 6m. 

La béte Loripal. M. de Treynel. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 5oc 

La Bohéme diplomatique. Le Comte Prozor. Paris: Didier 

3 fr. Soc. 





La préparation de la guerre de Vendée, 1789-1793. Ch. L. 
Chassin. Paris: Dupont. 30 fr. 

Les Hohenzollern. Ed. Neukomm et P. D’Estrées. Paris: 
Didier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Montesquieu und die Verantwortlichkeit der Ratheder Mon- 
archen in England, Aragon, Ungarn, etc. J. Schvarcz. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 4m. 

Nordisk Musik-Lexikon. Vols.t.and tl. Each 5 kr. Kopen- 
hagen : Hansen. 

Retsestudier fra A-gypten og Palastina. H. Scharling. 
1. halvdel. Kopenhagen: Gad. 3 kr. 

Soeren Kierkegaard som filosef. H. Hoeffding. Kopenhagen : 
Philipsen. 2 kr. 50. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. = 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, India and China, £1, tos. 4d. Subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 





The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
Vil. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


A Dinner OF Ovp UppinGcHAM Boys 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 
WINDSOR HOTEL, GLASGOW, on Wednesday, 4th May 1802, at 7.30. 
Tue Rev. J. H. SKRINE in the Chair. 
For further information apply to 





A.G. G. ASHER, University Club, Edinburgh. | Ropzrt C. Mackenziz, Western 

R. STANSER M‘Nair, do. do. | Club, Glasgow. 

Wm. Fercusson, Western Club, Glasgow. | ALAN E. CLapperton, do. do; 
or gt West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Lawrence & Bullen’s Publications. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
DENZIL QUARRIER: A Novel. By GEORGE 


GIssING, Author of ‘ New Grub Street,’ ‘ The Nether World,’ etc. 
I vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Charmingly written, in a clear, simple style. —Saturday Review. oe 
‘The one volume in which the book is written will be read through at a sitting, 
and give food for reflection for many hours.’— World. 











MR. MORLEY ROBERTS’ NEW STORY. 
THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. By MORLEY 


Roserts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


THE CLAIMS OF DECORATIVE ART. By 
WALTER CRANE. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [/n a Few Days. 


Also One Hundred and Ten Numbered Copies on hand-made paper, 
with rubricated headpieces. One Guinea net. 





ESSEX. High-ways, By-ways, and Water-ways. 
Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. BaRReTT. Fcap. 4to, 
I2s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 

Illustrated by 9 Original Etchings and 70 Drawings. ; 
Also One Hundred and Twenty Numbered Copies on handmade paper, with 
additional illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 


MISS FALKLAND, and Other Stories. By CLEMEN- 


rINA BLACK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS AND SATIRES OF ANDREW 


MARVELL. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 2 vols. 18mo, price 


5s. per volume net. Also 200 Numbered Copies on Large 
Paper. [ Shortly. 
*.* The Volumes in the Small-Paper Edition may be obtained separately. 


WORKS OF ROBERT HERRICK. [Edited by 


A. W. PoLLaRD. With a Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols. 


18mo, price 5s. per volume net. — oe 
‘This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, paper, and binding ; and 
Mr. Swinburne’s Preface forms, as might be expected, an admirable critical intro- 


duction.’— 77es. 


LONDON: 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, and Other 


Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, printed by 
CONSTABLE on laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
[Aprel 30¢h. 





Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price £1, Is. net. 
And an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Paper, 
price £2, 2s. net. 


Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once. 
CARDINAL MANNING'S LIFE. 


CARDINAL MANNING: A Biography. By# 


A. W. Hutton, M.A. With Portrait and Bibliography, crown 
Svo, 6s. [April 27th. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. BARING-GOULD. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 


the Cornish Coast. By S. A. BarinG-GouLD, Author of 
‘Mehalah.’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. [April 30th. 


THE POISON OF ASPS. By. R. Orton 


Prowse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. 


DE B. Gipsins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., 
Cobden Prizeman. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.c. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says :— 
‘ The sketches are immensely clever in their way.’ 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

* The second series is as g good as the first. . . - Every sentence that is not a 
brilliant paradox sparkles with an epigram, and the analysis of character is 
generally clever.’ 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :— 

‘The second series were certainly worth reproducing. The charm of these 

sketches lies in their entire  endepentionen. ‘ 


LONDON: £E DWARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SUTTON’S 
ROOT SEEDS. 


THE HEAVIEST CROPS, THE FINEST ROOTS, 


AND 
THE SUREST PRIZE WINNERS. 


‘Last year I grew r1oacres of roots all from your seeds. The Kingscote 
Farmers Club gave a prize of £10 for the best general cropofroots. Eleven 
farms competed, and I had first prize. The Chippenham Farmers’ Club gave 
a £10 Cup for the best general root crop in the Beaufort Hunt; there are 
about 150 parishes, and I won First Prize.'—C. H. Jones, Esq., Little 
Badminton. 


























FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK AND PRICE LIST. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUTTON'S SEEDS 





CENUINE ONLY FROMSUTTON & SONS, READING. 
Orders value 40/- Carriage Free to Scotch Stations. 














NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


| ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, Number GXV. 


CONTENTS :— 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. I.-III. 
POSY RINGS. By Dr. Joun Evans, F.R.S., P.S.A. 
THE PRIDE OF THE HEDGEROWS. By the Rev. M. G. Warkins, M.A. 
THE MILLER’S HAND. ByG. A. Scorr. 
RUSSIAN GAME-BIRDS: THE BLACKCOCK AT HOME. By Frep. 
WHISHAW. 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. AtFrep W. Hunt. Chaps. XIII.-XV. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anbrew Lana. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


§ T ~ 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 

CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S 
Notes. The Sign of the Ring. 3y H. B. 
Mr. Rhodes’s Visit. Marriott Watson. 
A Tardy Atonement hor England's Sake. By Paul Cushing 
Industrial Suicide. Correspondence: 
Topsy-Turvydom. The Ulster Question. 
Song for Golfers. Macleod of Assynt and Montrose 
Traders and Diplomacy Secret Service. 














Ww 


Auctioneering. The Humours of Mathematics. 
‘Culture and Anarchy The Oraithologist as Critic. 
Modern Men: Dr. Vaugha: Fictioa. 
Scottish Inns The Garb of Old Gaul. 
Country Schools. By P. Anderson Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 
Graham. Forgotten Lore. 
The Broad Gauge.—II. By A. C. Ocean Steamships. 
Elliott. Old and New. 


Books of the Week. 





CURES OF OLD STANDING ASTHMA, COLDS, Etc., by Dr. 


Locock’s Putmonic WaFers.—From Mr. Robinson, Chemist, Myton Place, Hull: 

‘Your wafers are really excellen spel ll affections of the Chest, old standing Asthma, 
and neglected Colds, they seem to t like a charm, relieving the phlegm, and giving 
sweet, refreshing sleep, etc.’ In Astl 1ma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Rheumatism, they give ir tant relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold 
at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. gd. per box by all druggists. 


ANTIQUE -AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
R. COWTIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories and Curios. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


EWE BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
aii wed ee, CUSTARSS, BLANCMANCE 


botel and Ibydropathic 


Hnnouncements. 

















TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 


b the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 


south aspect ; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Piacg, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom t 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company’s Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Orrices—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works— Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 
‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century.’ 


t i‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.’—The Right Hon. W. E. GLAvsTrong, M.P 

One leading daily newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 7o 
per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 

N. B.—Dividends at 6 per cent. per annum, to September 30, 1891, and March 31, 


1892, have been paid on these Preterence Shares. 

4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 

THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 








CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, P . : ; . $2,000,000 ©@ Oo 
Parp Up, . : ‘ ‘ ; . . ; : 251,093 I5 © 
RESERVE FuND, : ‘ : ; : ; 223,000 © © 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Ca.). 
ADOLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campse_t, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 Lomb inp StaeEtT, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 znd upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 Re for Three and Four Years. 
5 ue for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . «£332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,.  . . . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 18,493 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 


RED WINE YINEGAR. 


Finest Table Vinegar imported direct from Bordeaux. 
10s. per Dozen Bottles. 
A Sample Bottle Post Free, 1s. 
ALL ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED WITH CASH. 


R. HUNTER, 1 India Buildings, Edinburgh. 
HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED. PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICGED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
1s doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 





\ EDINBURGH. 














Shipping Announcements. 


PLP LL LLLP LP LDP LD LD LD PLD LDL LD LD LLP LDL LLLP PP PPP PPP DP PLP 


P. « O. Maic STEAmMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and }Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, ._.) 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA,) Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | aiomnate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, . 
and ALEXANDRIA, . ‘ -) Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Mait SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 
F. GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 


Managers— " + FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
of { ANDERSON. ANDERSON &CO., } pote 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM.: 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 





FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DEANERY, CARLISLE, March 14, 1876. 
Sir,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, which are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 





Price—Liquor ox Prits 98. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, Lomdoa, E.C. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Loa arrsv2 













































Re 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen . 
generally. Retail everywhere. " 
Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 0%., and 1 PNG 
keep the Tobacco in sine ‘smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, I 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. = 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— = 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
S old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of , 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,” 
ee a i eo one 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
start 2 col of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,!I would at — 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smok 
at aeues lis oe cae ae ee, Vo bea renderer round the 
3——— Ss contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
uF eae a ; B ravens are, fe CUT ” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
oeumee ge AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
99 
Use LIEBIG OMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. _ 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH = 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
I$ THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE é maine 
— FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 
as EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. = 
ceils aa ee . oe 
| The FIRST & P OLS Delicious for | 
Manufactured in the Ow Son BLANC-MANCE, | 
UNITED KINCDOM. A By ROYAL APPOINTMENT CUSTARDS, 
; TABLE-JELLIES, 
Has 35 YEARS le 
lassie gy we « PIE-CRUSTS, 
e . ed ES CAKES, etc. 
| Reputation for : | FE 
UNVARYING AV 
aluable Food 
(of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS, = 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Publisked by JOHN DovuGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 





